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SUPPLEMENT TO THE © GARDENERS’ CHnonicLE, May 29, 1897. 


Fra. 1209. —GLOXINIA PRINCE OF WALES. 
(From a photograph by J. Gregory.) 
(Exhibited at the Temple Show by Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons. See Report.) 


FıG. 130 —GROUP OF FIBROUS - ROOTED BEGONIAS. 
(From a photograph by J« Gregory.) 
(Exhibited at the Temple Show by Messrs. Sutton & Sons. See Report.) 
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Fic. 128.— TREVORIA CHLORIS: FLOWERS GREEN. (SEE P. 345.) 


A, plant reduced to show habit ; D, C, lobes of the lip; D, anther-caps ; E, pollinia and caudicle; F, lip detached (seen from the side); G, elinandrium ; H, capsule, 
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ARBOR-DAY. 


T OTWITHSTANDING the luke-warm water 
which Mr. J. MacDonald poured so plen- 
tifuly on this project in general, and on the 
planting of fruit trees in hedge-rows in par- 
ticular (see p. 292), it is to be hoped that a good 
deal of extra planting will be done alike in and 
around towns, and in the country generally, in 
ihe sixtieth year of the Queen's reign. Now, too, 
that trees and hardy plants of all sorts are ren- 
dered portable, and therefore suitable for plant- 
ing at any season, it may be hoped that the act 
of planting one or more fruit, or other trees, 
may tiot be omitted from the functions of the 
Diamond .fubilee festivities. — Already, and 
very largely through the stimulating example 
of our Royal House, some event in the lives of 
many of our greatest men are commemorated 
by trees, some of which adorn our landscapes. 
It I remember rightly, it was one of the Dukes 
of Argyll who said to one of his sons—“‘ Aye, 
be sticking in a tree, Jock, i£ will grow while 
ye sleep ;’’ advice which showed a keen eye for 
the main chance.  Heartily accepted and 
energetically pursued, it has changed many 
a barren wild into a profitable forest, and 
transferred many deficits at the estate 
bank into substantial balances on the right 
side; and still there is room enough and 
to spare for thousands of Arbor - days 
before the great national work of afforesting 
our waste lands is completed. Neither should 
immediate money-profit be the be-all and end- 
all of our plantings. As you so well said in 
your leader, we should plant our roads, walks, 
and footpaths, for shelter, shadow, landmarks, 
and wind - breaks. Memorial and hedgerow- 
trees, shrubs, groups, avenues, home woods, 
form the essential parts of our richest and most 
mellowed landscapes. "These link the present 
to the past by the strongest and tenderest ties, 
make the dead planters live again in their 
beautiful products, and «n:ich and ennoble the 
beauty and verdure of our trees and shrubs, 
with the sweetness and the light of sentiment. 
All this seems so natural and so desirable that 
it seems difficult to imagine that anyone can be 
opposed to it. And very possibly Mr. J. Mac- 
Donald is not opposed to Arbor-day, nor to fruit- 
trees in hedges in the abstract. Oh, no! he 
simply means not there, not now, not so. Dy 
all means spread greenery galore in your wide 
parks, crowd your high-walled gardens with 
fruits of many colours. But as to planting 
them against dusty roads, to make thieves of 
the boys and girls going to school, of the tramps 
and the travellers, and trespassers and hedge- 
gappers, or of the open-eyed cattle on the pounce 
for weak places in the fences, such folly and 
wickedness cannot be thought of. 
Perhaps all this may be put more brightly 
and pithily in a sentence or so, thus :— Cast not 
your pearls—that is, your fruit and other trees— 
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before the stock and the swine, lest they steal 
your fruit, break your trees, tread down your 
fences, and, mayhap, turn again and rend you. 
Will they? I will not, cannot believe it for a 
moment. All experience—and it is accumu- 
lating every day and each hour— is dead 
against it. 

One of the most cheering facts of the cen- 
tury and age is the safety of parks and 
gardens, as well as of fruit where it is most 
exposed, and wholly trusted to the general 
publie. School gardens, the growing love of 
Nature, technical education, lectures, the penny 
press, the enormous spread and growing popu- 
larity and cheapness of horticultural literature, 
are fulfilling many of the purposes of a popular 
university in teaching our children their 
humanities, not the least important of which 
consists in the knowledge, care, and tender 
handling of trees, plants, fruit, flowers. 


When every home and school child has a fruit 
tree, bush, or living plant of its own to cultivate, 
all to and for itself, this last complaint of injury or 
loss to wayside or hedgerow trees, fruits, and flowers 
will become less and less, and every free citizen and 
romping boy and girl will become a protecting police- 
man to those mute ministers of beauty and plenty 
that shall early in the twentieth century convert tens 
of thousands of miles of bald, bare, sunburnt, dusty 
highways and bye-ways into arbours of verdure, and 
avenues of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Walnuts, 
Chestnuts, Acacias, Mountain Ash, Planes, Damsons, 
Bullaces, Sloes, Thorns. The want of fruit by the 
roadside, its absence from hedgerows, its scarcity in 
so many gardens and allotments, its miserable quality, 
its dearness in so many rural districts, are the chief 
ciuses of petty thefts and thoughtless injury where 
either exists. Plant more fruit trees and bushes, 
trust school and other children more, and let them 
see and know that they are trusted, and the depre- 
dations will cease in proportion till they become so 
small as not to be worth considering. It is not only 
quite possible to plant fruit trees near a hedge without 
iojuring the latter, but it would often be easy to 
form the fences of fruit trees and bushes, such as 
Damsons and Gooseberries, Bullaces and Sloes. 

As a lasting memorial of this Diamond Jubilee 
year, what more beautiful or gracious souvenir could 
be suggested than the clothing of several thousands 
of the miles of our bare walls that disfigure our 
towns and rural districts? Large numbers of these 
may be planted with Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, and the shorter ones 
with Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, Roses. 
Some years since I passed through a village near 
Oxford, and noted that almost every cottage by the 
side of the public highway was! embowered rather 
than covered with golden Apricots, which paid 
the rent of the houses and small gardens, leaving a 
handsome margin after paying the shoe-bills of the 
family. 

Anyone knowing Cambridgeshire, and East Anglia 
in general, will be able to recall not a few illustrations 
of Pears, Cherries, Apples, Apricots, and specially of 
Gage and other Plums, that have paid the rent of the 
house as well as clothed them with beauty for years. 

Some of the famous backs of the colleges of Cam- 
bridge also afford fine examples of Pears and 
other fruits in clothing high walls with beauty and 
plenty. "There are also some notable trees in the old 
gardens and orchards of East Anglia as if to prove 
that the wasted orchards, alas! all too common, did 
not originate either in the soil nor the climate, but 
with their tenants, owners, neglecters. Distinguished 
students of olden times, such as Milton, seem to have 
had their Arbor-days. Hence we have the vener- 
able remains of Milton's Mulberry at Cambridge, and 
many have enjoyed Addison's long walk at Magdalen 
College, or the Broad Walk at Oxford. And while 
not a few of the old giant trees are going or have 
already gone, young and smaller ones are springing up 
in various places, one of the most promising of Pears 
on the Quince, and Apples on the Paradise, forming 


the fine new gardens occupying the space between the 
Botanie Gardens and the Great Eastern and other 
railway stations at Cambridge. 

Not a few towns, notably Perth, used to be famous 
for its Jargonelle Pear trees within the city, and it is 
to be hoped that its growiug stock-market and 
expanding railway traffic have neither lessened their 
numbers nor lowered their quality. 

Nor need the fruit from hedge-rows be so inferior 
or worthless as Mr. MacDonald assumes, as to make 
it as hardly worth growing or gathering. A little 
extra skil and forethought might easily render 
hedge-rows some of the most perfect sites possible for 
fruit-growing. 

Suffüeient soil may readily be had or provided ; 
excess of water is impossible on the crown of a ditch- 
bank, or the top of a hedge-row ; light, air, dew, rain, 
abound. 

But it would be a waste cf space to argue the 
point de novo. After all, fruit and other trees in 
hedges are not so rare as to be unseen and unknown, 
or seen only as mere scarecrow bogies, perched or 
crowded up as warnings to fence-breakers, stock- 
loosers, and producers of rubbishy fruit. All this is 
begging the entire question to frighten Arbor-day 
planters from our waste places, road-sides, hedge- 
rows, bare walls, houses, railway embankments, 
allotments, and small gardens. 

But why should they pause in their great and 
patriotic work of planting? Your correspondent 
seems almost to give up his whole case against fruit- 
tree planting in hedge-rows when he chronicles the 
effects of a hungry Elm-tree on a crop of Potatos as 
his strongest charge against it! Neither I, nor you, 
nor anyone else want to spoil a good hedge for the 
satisfaction of growing inferior fruit. 

Quite the contrary, and there is no reason why 
the waste walls, treeless hedge-rows, should not 
become coigns of vantage for the higher culture and 
more telling display of superior fruits. Such is also 
the teaching of Mr. MacDonald, only a few sentences 
before his summary of evils and mischiefs of hedge- 
row and roadside planting. The following sentence 
is so valuable that I must quote it entire. 

** Where the hedge-rows are under the supervision 
of the County Council, such plantations (that is, of 
fruit-trees in them) would be a great advantage as 
examples for their instructor to demonstrate upon, 
as the position they occupy would be such, that even 
those who ran, or rode either, could read exactly." 
And to read to any good purpose of pleasure or profit 
the trees and the crops must prosper. Permit me to 
couclude with the closing sentence from your leader 
on p. 236, for the special management of Arbor-day 
road-side and hedge-row planters. * A man who plants 
a tree properly is a publie benefactor; if he can com- 
bine his beneficence with a village festival, and so 
Jighten the dulness of village life, while at the same 
time evoking a spirit of patriotism, he will be a 
three-fold benefactor." D. T. Fish. 


NEW 0R NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


TREVORIA CHLORIS, a. gen. et spec.* 


Taıs is the second of a number of new genera of 
Orchids which I have discovered during the twenty- 
one years of my travels in the Andes. Both Trevoria 
and my Gorgoglossum are old acquaintances of mine ; 


* Trevoria, n. gen. -Sepala crassiuscula, libera, patentia 
sequilonga, concava, column: basi oblique inserta, laterali 
bus obliquis maximis. :Petala carnosa, patentia, torta 
sepalis conspicue angustiora. Labellum carnosum, con- 
'eavum, erectum, cum basi columne immobile articulatum, 
antice trilobum ; lobi laterales erecti dolabriformes, columnam 
laxe semiampleetentes ; lobus medius continuus lineare 
hastatus, acuminatus, porrectus; discus angustatus, acute 
unicostatus, postice in ligula carnosa, libera, columns »qui- 
longa et parallela protractus. : Columna longiuscula, teres, 
‚apice clavata v..abrupte truncata, aptera, in ima basi genu- 
flexa, apoda.  Clinandrium planum v. leviter convexum, 
reclinatum, exarillatam[?]. Rostellum bidentatum, membra- 
naceum. Stigma fovea sub rostello transversa excavata. 
Anthera terminalis opercularis, membranacea, . 1-locularis. 
Pollinia 2,- cerea, oblique pyriformia, postice sulcata, inar- 
'pendieulata, dehiscente afüxa.  Caudieula ligulata sig- 
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but owing to their great rarity, and their growth in 
habitats very diffieult to reach, insufficient floral 
material have made it hitherto impossible to publish 
them (see fig. 128). 

Gorgoglossum Reichenbachianum, Lehmann (MS., 
1879), was met with in December, 1879, in one 
single specimen on the Western Andes of Ecuador, 
at an elevation of 300 to 600 mötres above sea-level. 
The single specimen was duly given to the late 
Professor Reichenbach ; but the flowers, having lost 
their pollinia, he did not venture to describe the 
plant, and it wandered with some 3000 other numbers 
of the herbaria for twenty-five years to the grave at 
Vienna, Some eleven years later, when I knew 
already the fate of my unique Gorgoglossum, I under- 
took an especial journey to the locality in order to 
secure a few plants for cultivation in one of my 
estates in the Cauca, Only five plants were found, 
of which to-day one exists in my possession, and 
another in that of Sir Trevor Lawrence, the rest 
having been lost on the sea-voyoge. 


FıG. 118. —CALADIUM ALBANENSE: 


(Exhibited at the Temple Show by Messrs. F, Sander & Co. 


My‘first acquaintance with "Trevoria occurred in 
1887. Only three specimens were seen, bearing 
thin, drooping spikes, about 40 em. long, of thickly- 


moidea; glandula parva ellipsoidea. 
leviter arcuata, dehiscens. 

Herbe epiphytic® Ameries tropics#, pseudobulbis elongato 
pyriformibus, non compressis, l-foliatis. Folia ampla, sub- 
coriacea, plicato-venosa, in petiolum contracta. Scapi ad 
basin pseudobulborum inversi simplices. Racemilaxe pauci- 
flori, floribus maximis, carnosis, pecicellatis. F. C. Lehm. 

Trevori& Chloris, n. sp.—Laxecsespitosa. Pseudo-bulbilonge 
pyriformes. Folia cblongo lanceolata, acuminata, longe 
petiolata, plicato venosa, usque 0:40 m. longa, 0:10 m. lata. 
Spica pendula pauciflora, vulgo 3-flora. Bracte:w triangulo 
cuspidatw, cucullate. Sepalum dorsale oblongo -lanceo- 
latum, acuminatum, revolutum, 0:05 m. long., 0:015 m. lat. 
Sepala lateralia ovata, oblique acuminata, 0:05 m. long., 
0:03 m. lat. Petala ligulato-falcata, torta, cuspidata, 0:06 m. 
long., 0'008 m. lat. Labellum supra descriptum ; hypochi- 
lium 0:02 m. long., epichilium ligulatum 0'04 m. long., 
0:004 m. lat. Flores carnosi, viridei, discus albus. 

Hab. Colombia : crescit ad arbores in silvis densis, humidis, 
ad declivitates occidentales. Andium occidentalium civitatis 
Popayan alt. s.m. 1500 —1700 m. mense Beptembri — 

ovembri florens. ZHerb., No. 10,035, Lehm.; Ic, Plant. 
M.S.), t. 1027, Popayan mense Febr., 1997. F. C. Lehmann, 


Capsula fusiformis, 


BRONZY-GREEN, CRIMSON CENTRE. 


set seed-vessels, but no flowers. The plants I tried 
to take to the Cauca for cultivation, but, alas! they 
were stolen from me by some rascal at Esmeraldas 
during my absence from the steamer, together with 
a number of other botanical treasures. Nothing 
more was seen or heard of this plant, which, by-the- 
by, looked quite novel and interesting until last 
year, when during an exploration of a certain portion 
of the Western Andes of Colombia, with a view of 
projecting a map on behalf of the Cauca Govern- 
ment, a few plants of this species of Orchid were 
observed. The species found in Colombia is, how- 
ever, quite distinct from that of Ecuador. The latter 
grows at an elevation of 500 metres above the sea, 
and produces flower-spikes of from twenty to thirty 
flowers, the size and character being as yet unknown, 
while the Colombian one inhabits a region from 1,500 
to 1,700 métres above the sea (as far as observed), 
and bears racemes of only three to five— commonly, 
only three flowers. 

As a genus, Trevoria is very characteristic and 


distinct. It nearest neighbours are Coryanthes, 
Schlimia, Stanhopea, and Gorgoglossum, but it is 
distinguishable at first sight from either of them. 
Trevoria chloris produces large fleshy wholly green 
flowers, placed on the drooping spike in the manner 
of the buckets on a dredger-chain. The narrow disc 
of the lip and the thick coriaceous process at its base 
are the only different coloured organs in the flower ; 
they are pure white. Both from a morphological, as 
also from a physiological point of view this genus is 
very novel and interesting. The position of the 
column and lip, standing straight upright in an 
urceolate manner, the thick fleshy process at the base 
of thelip, being of exactly the same length as the 
eolumn, and standing parallel and closely adpressed 
to that organ, the peculiar shape and insertion of the 
stigma and several other items are wholly novel, and 
the arrangement of them to each other may set at 
naught some of the pet views of modern hypereritical 
speculators with respect to the aid of insects in the 
fertilisation of Orchids, or give rise to quite new 
conceptions, 


I have named this genus of Orchidacee in honour 
and commemoration of Sir Trevor Lawrence, one of 
the most enthusiastic orchidists that ever lived. 
Trevoria has to answer our purpose; Lawrencia 
and Lawrencella being already in existence in 
Composite and Malvacex respectively. May Sir 
Trevors love of Orchids perdure sempervirent as 
Chloris the goddess of flowers. Popayan, February, 
1897. F. C. Lehmann. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE, 


CAPTURE PLANTS FOR INSECT PESTS.— Às one of 
the earliest cultivators to employ Mustard-seed plants 
and dross as decoys for diverting and destroying wire- 
worm, I was much interested in your note of last 
week in Gardeners Chronicle, p. 305. It will prove 
glad news to many that wireworms will forsake 
Carrots and Parsley to feed on Lettuces, It is less 
surprising that the mole-cricket, where it proves 


CALADIUM SPECIOSUM: VIVID GREEN, WITH BROAD CREAMY-WHITE VEINS. 


See Report, p. 353.) 


destructive to indoor or ridge Cucumbers, should be 
allured from the Cucumber roots through a bait of 
mealy Potatos. A serious question arises in connec- 
tion with most capture plants: viz., the future 
effects of the special feeding on the reduction or in- 
crease of the pest. It seems quite conceivable that 
a liberal ration of such capture-plants as Mustard, 
Lettuces, Potatos, Carrots, succeeded in not simply 
diverting the pests from one crop to another, but 
also in destroying pests, or forcing them to shift their 
quarters, In a word, more practical evidence seems 
wanted to prove that the Lettuces and Potatos, not 
only saved the Carrots, Cucumbers, Parsley, through 
feeding the pests on pastures new and sweeter, but 
that the capture-plants weakened and decimated the 
pests. In our earlier attempt with capture-plants, 
the main object was destruction rather than diver- 
sion. The theory and practice was and is on 
the old lines, to begin with feasting and end by 
totally destroying the wireworm. Few of the 
worms that fed on Clover that was Mustard lived 
to bore or crawl away, and fewer still to return 
to feast another day.  Cultivators are grateful for 
temporary relief from these and other insect-pests. 
But a permanent deliverance would prove a far 
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WORK IN THE HoUsEs.—As external influences 
are now favourable for promoting healthy growth, a 
generous system of treatment may be adopted with 
safety, and the maximum temperatures should be 
maintained in the different houses. The East Indian- 
house should stand at 70? at night, and from So° to 
90° during the day. Where the Aérides and Vandas 
are grown in the same house, the latter should be 
placed in the coolest and airiest part of the structure. 
The Mexican-house should stand at 65° by night and 
75° by day, and the cool-house from 55° to 60° at 
night, and ranging between 60? and 70° during the 
day, according to the state of the weather. Ifthe 
cool-house is fully exposed to the mid-day sun it will 
be difficult during very bright weather to keep it down 
to the day temperatures given above ; and when this 
cannot be done without admitting a greater volume 
of air than can be kept charged with mois- 
ture, it will be safer to run up the temperature 
a few degrees than to expose the plants for any 
length of time to an arid atmosphere. Those who are 
fortunate enough to be able during summer to accom- 
modate the cool species in a house of low elevation 
facing the north, will find the difficulties attending 
their culture much lessened. On bright mornings the 
blinds should be run down before the sun gets fairly 
on the house, to prevent the temperature from rising 
unduly. All the Odontoglossums and Masdevallias 
must now be treated very liberally at the root, and 
all available surfaces in the house should be damped 
over several times daily. Under these conditions, 
if the material about their roots is sweet and porous, 
and the drainage of the plants perfect, they will now 
make satisfactory progress. Several of the Odonto- 
glossums that have been wintered in the Cattleya- 
house should now be placed in the cool house. The 
two best of these are ©. Phalenopsis and O. nz vium 
majus; O. vexillarium and O. Roezlii will now be in 
flower or rapidly advancing towards that stage, and will 
take a liberal supply of water at the root. The 
latter is one of the most difficult to maintain in health 
for any length of time. Some succeed with it fox à 
time in strong heat, but the healthiest pieces I have 
yet seen were at Ashton Court, Bristol, and these 
were growing in a cool-house facing north or north- 
east, When grown in heat it requires constant 
attention to keep it free from thrips. Odontoglossum 
hastilabium will now be throwing up its fine branched 
spikes, and a good form of it is a very desirable 
Orchid. It requires an intermediate temperature. 
The deciduous Calanthes will be commencing to 
root freely, and will be benefited by a gradual in- 
crease of water. Avoid overcrowding the plants, 
and keep them close to the glass in a high temperature, 
fairly charged with moisture. The Phalenopsis 
should now be showing signs of activity at the 
root, for, if the old roots have been well preserved 
through the winter, young ones will now be 
coming out of them freely, and if the plants are in 
this satisfactory state it is the best precursor of 
healthy foliage. All mossing over or rebasketing of 
established plants of these should be brought to a 
close as speedily as possible, and a high degree of heat 
and moisture must be maintained around them ; and 
any of the plants that are showing their young foliage 
must not be allowed to suffer for the want of water at 
the root. Some extra provision for supplying moisture 
to the house during summer ought now to be made. 
For this purpose no material is cleaner or holds 
moisture better than cocoa-fibre, and a good body of 
this placed under the stages will be of great service 
during hot sunny weather. 9. Roberts, Gunnersbury. 


ORCHIDS AT HoLLoway.—Thereis a fine display 
of fiowering Orchids just now in the Victoria Nur- 
series at Upper Holloway—many hundreds of spikes 
of Odontoglossums, Masdevallias, Cattleyas, Vandas, 
&c. Mr. Williams has sent us some flowers of varie- 
ties of Odontoglossum Alexandre, which are very 
large and of fine form. He informs us that they are 
from one of his recent importations, as an illustration 
that all the recent importations are not inferior to 
those received years ago (as we have seen so much 
written about lately) ; many of these, instead of being 
inferior to older plants, are greatly superior, 


MASDEVALLIA ROSEA.— We are informed that this 
rare and beautiful species is now in flower in ihe col- 
lection of M, D, Massange, Baillonville, Belgium, 
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The Poultry Yard. 


Tug Ecc TRADE.—During the first four months 
of the year the trade in eggs for hatching is something 
enormous. Thousands of sittings annually change 
hands, and prices range from 35. 64. to 425. the sit- 
ting. Many who have fowls of high and well-known 
quality find it a paying concern; but, besides this, 
others, besides ourselves, regard it as a trouble- 
some matter, and prefer rearing stock and selling 
them to selling the eggs. Some customers who 
understand all about fowls and the many slips be- 
tween the laying and the hatching, never count their 
chickens until they see them ; but others—and they 
are by no means few—count them from the day they 
buy the eggs, and when one and all do not “come 
out” on hatching day, the seller is sure to receive one 
or more abusive or insinuating missives. There is 
seldom allowance made for any mishap in transit or 
the caprice of the sitting hen, the whole being put 
down to the roguery of those they bought them from. 
From personal observation I can say that charges of 
this kind are unfounded in many cases, if not in the 
great majority. We have bought eggs at 215. the 
sitting, and three chickens were the result ; others, 
again, were all fertile, and in both cases we know 
that on the sellers! parts everything was as fair as it 
possibly could be ; in fact, we never deal with those 
we cannot trust, and if we were afraid to buy eggs 
we should go in for the birds or nothing at all. 


PRIZE BırDs.—As soon as the breeding season is 
over, those who have a quantity of old birds on hand 
generally sell them off as soon as possible, and the 
present is a good time to purchase such, but those 
who wish to get prize fowls and are not well up in 
their '' points," should employ some one who knows 
them thoroughly to buy for them. This will be the 
means of preventing much disappointment in the way 
of getting very old birds for those supposed to be 
young, or others prominent in some good points and 
too deficient in others. Years ago we bought our 
experience in this way, as we had expensive pens 
recommended to us as having been invariable winners, 
when we afterwards found out that such could never 
have been the case. 


PRIZE CARDS.—Some of these are of the most 
ordinary description, both in paper and print, but 
others are better, being most elegant in design and 
execution, and this kind always finds favour with exhi- 
bitors, especially young hands ; and for this and other 
reasons we always think alittleextra money expendedin 
this way is not thrown away. Some go in for size of 
card, others for brightness of colour, but the most chaste 
we have ever seen 9r received were those from the 
Poultry Club show held in Cambridge in January last : 
we had one for a ' cup " and another for first prize (75 
in all), and the delicate cream and gold colours are 
most pleasing. "We would certainly advise all com- 
mittees to get samples from Cambridge and present 
them to their patrons at their next shows, 


PLYMOUTH ROcKSs.— This is an American breed of 
fowl. They are rather Cochin in shape and cuckoo 
in colour. They have been highly praised lately for 
their many good qualities, but I fear they have been 
overestimated in this way. "They are not by any 
means so delicate on the table as many we could 
name, and they are very poor layers. Fortunately our 
stock of them is small, but some of our neighbours 
have been going in for them largely and they ail 
speak of giving them up, as they are so long in laying 
as pullets, and they do not recompense for this as 
they become older. 


CHICKENS IN THE GARDEN.—At the present time 
we have upwards of 100 chickens in our kitchen 
gardens. The mothers are cooped up here and there 
on the walks, and it is delightfulin more ways than one 
to see how diligently they scour the vegetable quarters 
in search of snails and grubs. When they gain size 
they are liable to do harm by scratching, but then 
they can be moved on to the grass or into the woods, 
and a change of the kind benefits them more than 
anything. 


MANDARIN AND CAROLINA Ducks.—These are 
the prettiest of all our fancy ducks, and it is much to 
be regretted that they are so scarce. We are in want 
of several pens now, but cannot find them. Those 
who possess them would do well to advertise them in 
these pages, ZZemwife. 
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THE HERBACEOUS AND MIXED FLOWER GAR- 
DEN. —The late favourable weather, which hasbrought 
the soil of the mixed flower garden into such good 
condition for the sowing of annuals, &c., has also 
conduced to the appearance of innumerable weeds 
and other noxious intruders striving to attain a lodg- 
ment where they are not wanted, and as it is always 
best to take time by the forelock every effort should 
be exerted to exterminate them before they attain any 
size, and in this state nothing is more effective than a 
lisht, narrow, and sharp hoe, used when the sun is 
hot enough to kill the weeds as they are cut up; I 
say light, because no greater mistake can be made 
than to set a man to do light work with a clumsy and 
heavy tool, for with the former he will be able to do 
double the amount of work in the same time, but if 
wet weather prevails it will be best to remove the 
largest of the weeds by hand, and then to loosen the 
whole surface amongst the permanent occupants, 
which will be greatly benefited thereby, and if during 
the operation a mixture of soot and lime can be 
worked in it will act as a fertiliser and keep the slugs 
in check. Neatness is now peculiarly looked for in 
this department, and therefore a good supply of 
flower-sticks of various lengths and strength should 
be kept at hand and applied in time to those sorts 
which we know will require support ; for when done in 
time the plants themselves will help to hide the sticks, 
and thus avoid the bundled-up appearance which it is 
the object of good management to avoid, but is a sure 
result if the plants are left too long without support. 


SPRING BEDDING PLANTS REMOVAL. — With 
such an early season many of the early spring occu- 
pants of the beds intended for summer and autumn 
display will now: be ready for removal, commencing 
with the bulbous plants, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Scilla, and the like. "These should be care- 
fully lifted, with tops and roots preserved entire and 
laid in drills drawn across a warm south border, 
about 5 inches deep ; the drills should be filled with 
sand, and the whole left undisturbed until both roots 
and tops have thoroughly decayed and the bulbs 
rpened. The Pansies and all other spring flowers 
necessary to be preserved should be carefully lifted and 
transferred to the reserve garden. The best plants of 
Myosotis dissitiflora, which being of such easy cul- 
ture should be largely distributed, not only in beds, 
but in small patches, should be selected in sufficient 
quantity, and denuded of all but about an inch of the 
tops, and laid carefully in drills drawn in the reserve 
garden, with the tops just above the surface ; these in 
the autumn will divide into innumerable rooted slips, 
so that a square of about 8 or 9 yards will suffice to 
supply a very large garden. 


PREPARATION OF THE BEDS FOR :SUMMER 
PLANTING.—Those beds which do not lie íallow 
during the winter, but are kept at work most of the 
year by an extended system of spring gardening, 
become naturally much exhausted, and the work of 
preparation must include the addition of a certain 
amount of new compost or fertilising matter more or 
less according to the requirements of the plants made 
use of. Strong growers, such as Ricinus, Wigandia, 
aud the like, whose chief beauty consists in size of 
foliage, as well as Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Sunflowers, 
&c., should have liberal additions of rich manure 
incorporated with the soil; but the generality of 
summer bedders, whose value is estimated by the 
amount of flowers they produce, should not be fed 
with very stimulating matter; on the contrary, a 
compost, partaking more of the nature of new soil 
will be found to suit them best, and contribute to a 
healthy development of both foliage and flowers. 


RosE GARDEN.—The plants should now be fre- 
quently and closely examined for the detection of the 
active little caterpillar, which is so destructive to the 
young buds; their presence is indicated by bunches 
of leaves rolled up together with a fine webwork, in 
the midst of which the young larva ensconces itself, 
and eats out the heart of the (lower-buds. A quick 
way of disposing of them is to pinch with finger and 
thumb every rolied-up bunch of leaves; but this prac- 
tice, besides almost certainly leaving a portion 
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thick, flat plate, and are stated by Dr. Crüger, who 
frequently witnessed the fact in the West Indies, to 
gnaw its fleshy substance and the interior lining of the 
labellum for food. Such attraction has this for them 
that they may be seen disputing with each other for a 
place on the plate and its vicinity, and in the contest 
some of them are pretty sure to be pushed off and fall 
into the bucket in the direction shown by the arrow 
V. To extricate themselves from their bath, the 
insects must crawl up along the anterior side of the 
bucket +, sc as to reach the orifice left be- 
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deterred by its prior immersion, visits the same or 
another flower, goes through the same performances 
as before, and in its struggles to escape now deposits 
the pollen upon the stigma, st. Dr. Crügertells us 
he has * often seen this, and that sometimes there are 
'so many of these humble bees assembled that there is 
a continual procession of them through the passage 
specified." The liquid distilled into the bucket is, it 
appears, so slightly sweet, that it does not deserve to 
be called nectar, and does not itself serve to attract the 
insects, The attraction for insects is the fleshy plate 
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FIG. 93.—CORYANTHES MACRANTHA, 


account and compare it with Mr. Worthington Smith's 
accurate illustrations, quite bears out the wonderful 
history just given. 

The plant from which our figures were taken wis 
exhibited before the committees of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society at one of its recent meetings by Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, who kindly placed at our disposal 
the flower from which the accompanying illustratiors 
were made. It is difficult to over-estimate the keen 
interest a flower like this excites in the mind of a 
naturalist. He is as much struck with the weird 
beauty and strange appearance of the flower as his 
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The upper flower to the left is seen from the front, that to the right from the side ; the lower flower to the left has the back of its lip turned to the specta*or ; 


the figure to the right is a section thrcugh the flower. 


tween the upturned tip of the lip and the down- 
turned apex of the column, as shown by the 
direction of the arrows in the cuts, and especially 
in the section shown at fig. 93, at the lower right- 
hand side. At the apex of the column — which 
it will be seen is bent a little horizontally as well 
as downward—is the anther with its pollen-masses, 
PA., so that when the half-drowned bee struggles 
through the aperture formed by the tip of the lip, 
L, and the tip of the column, c, it inevitably re- 
moves the pollen, PA., from the anther, the pollen 
remaining affixed to its back, Then the insect, un- 


of the lip, which the insects gnaw. The purport of the 
fluid secreted in such large quantities in the bucket is 
to wet the wings of the insects and prevent them from 
flying away, as they might otherwise do, were the 
bucket dry and empty. The attraction for the bees 
in the first instance resides in the smell of the flower, 
the same insects visiting Coryanthes maculata, Stan- 
hopea grandiflora, and Gloxinia maculata, all three of 
which have the same perfume. Such is the story 
narrated by Dr. Crüger and Mr. Darwin, and 
although in our hothouses it may never fall to our 
lot to see the whole process, yet the construction of 
the flower, as any one may see who will read the 


For explanation of the letters see the text. 


fellows, and hehas theintense pleasure of seeking and of 
finding the explanation of all these remarkable modi- 
fications, and of admiring the marvellous adaptations 
to purpose and design which they show, and yet, when 
the key is found, all this apparent strangeness of foim 
and disposition is seen to resolve itself into the ordi- 
nary Orchid-type of construction, 


AMARYLLIS AT HoLLowAy. — Lovers of these 
fine plants will find Mr. B. S. Williams' collection 
worthy of inspection just now, many good forms 
being in flower. 
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helps to put the highest flavour into Melons 
mostly brings swarms of red-spider with it, 
which undermine the health and cripple the 
strength of the plants. But by growing Melons 
rapidly, and having succession plants ready to 
succeed the others, it is practicable to grow 
three or even four crops of Melons in the same 
house within the year, and it is doubtful if any 
other fruit crop would yield the same amount 
of pleasure or profit. 


THE PELARGONIUM SociETY will stand all 
alone in the exhibition of June 27, there being no 
Rose show on that date to help it out; the more 
need, therefore, that the cultivators of the Pelargo- 
nium should in good time consider to what extent 
they may be enabled to sustain the Society in its 
isolation. As the exhibitions have grown from 
year to year, we may hope to see further growth, to 
the credit of all concerned and the advantage of the 
organisation. There are in the schedule two classes 
that at the present time have some scientific and very 
much floral interest— we allude to the prizes offered 
for hybrids of Geranium pratense, G. sanguineum, and 
Pelargonium oblongatum. Should the invitation of 
the schedule in respect of these be responded to, how 
attractive will be the exhibition of this year ! 


—— FERTILISATION OF HovA.—We are informed 
by Mr. R. McLACHLAN that the name of the fly 
exhibited with pollinia attached to its feet by Mr. 
W. G. SMITH, at the last meeting of the Scientific 
Committee, is Homalomyia canicularis, L. (one of 
the Anthomyiidz), the same that dances over one's 
head when lying in bed of a morning. The larva 
lives in excrement, especially human. 


—— HUEMANTHUS SANGUINEUS. — This noble 
Lily-like plant is now in flower in the Exeter nursery, 
at the base of a wall, where it appears to be in the most 
vigorous health, and altogether of a distinct type from 
any other hardy plant coming into flower in the 
spring months. In the distance the large flower-truss 
resembles the well-known Rochea falcata ; but there 
is this difference, that the flower-truss is surrounded 
by a ring of bronze-coloured leaves altogether distinct 
in colour from the rest of the foliage, which gives the 
plant a peculiar appearance. The leaves of the plant 
are not unlike those of the IlIemerocallis, but are 
more rigid and larger. 


—— BENTHAM AND HOOKER'S '* GENERA PLAN- 
TARUM,"—We understand that a portion of the 
manuscript of the third and last volume of this valuable 
work is already in the hands of the printer; and it is 
expected that the whole volume will be carried through 
the press in the course of the current year. 


—— THE DBOTANIC GARDEN OF SANTIAGO, 
CiLr.— Under the title of ‘‘ The Early History of 
the Botanic Garden of Santiago," Dr. PHILIPPI 
describes in REGEL’S Gartenflora a state of things 
that would be amusing, were it not deplorable and of 
ill augury for the future of the country. Nearly thirty 
years ago. Dr. PHILIPPI was appointed Professor of 
Botany at the University of Santiago, and one of the 
duties assigned to him was the direction of a botanic 
garden to be founded in the guinia normal or model 
farm of the Agricultural Society. In spite of decrees, 
grants of money, and all the pressure an active man 
like Dr. PHILIPPI could bring to bear, the garden is 
still an unrealised project; for, although a real start 
was made in 1879, the director had only got posses- 
sion of a portion of the ground that had been allotted 
and decreed for the purpose. Dr. PHILIPPI's only 
hope— writing towards the end of last year—was, that 
the new President of the Republic would compel the 
Society to give up the ground. — Acting under instruc- 
tions, Dr. PHILIPPI more than once purchased large 
collections of seeds in Europe, and on each occasion 
the seeds were not sown owing to some absurd difh- 
culties put in the way by members of the Board of 
Administration. On one occasion the boxes were not 
even opened for two years after their arrival. 


—-— ANOTHER NEW INCARVILLEA.—The explo- 
ration of Central Asia has led to the discovery of 
many interesting hardy plants, not the least interest- 
ing of which are the new species of the herbaceous 


Bignoniaceous genus, Incarvillea. One of these, I. 
Koopmannii, was recently figured in the Dotanical 
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Magazine, plate 6593 ; another, I. Olgze, was figured 
in REGEL’S Gartenflora, plate 1001, or possibly these 
two plates represent the same species, in which case 
the latter name has priority. The Gartenflora, 
plate 1068, now gives a coloured figure of I. com- 
pacta, MAXIMOWICZ, a most lovely plant, far surpass- 
ing anything of this affinity hitherto published. The 
celebrated traveller, PRZEWALSKI, discovered it in 
the province of Kansu, North-west China, on the 
northern declivity of the Tibetan 'alps, at an 
elevation of 8000 feet above the sea, whence 
he sent seeds to the Petersburg Botanic Garden, 
Fortunately, the seeds grew, and this remark- 
able novelty seems to have got a firm footing 
in the gardens of Europe. Yet, from a peculiarity in 
its life-history, it might have been lost ere it had 
flowered under cultivation. Dr. REGEL states that 
when the seeds germinate only the cotyledons, or at 
most one pair of leaves besides, unfold, and these 
soon die off, leaving a small tuberous rootstock 
behind, which grows again and perhaps flowers the 
next year. In foliage and habit Incarvillea compacta 
reminds one of some species of Onobrychis before it 
throws up its flowering-stem. The flowering plant 
has a tuft or rosette of pinnate leaves, in the centre of 
which is a cluster of trumpet-shaped flowers of a warm 
rosy-red, slightly suffused with purple, passing into 
yellow in the lower part of the outside of the tube. 
Dr. REGEL designates this plant as one of the most 
striking and remarkable novelties of recent times. 
Messrs. HAAGE & SCHMIDT have the stock, except a 
small portion retained for distribution to some of the 
botanical gardens. 


—— CASSIOPE FASTIGIATA.—At the time when 
Lounon’s Zncyclopaedia of Trees and Shrubs was 
published this lovely little shrub had not been 
introduced to British gardens, and it is still far from 
common. There are, however, few more interesting 
or graceful plants than the members of this genus 
when in flower. C. fastigiata is an erect growing 
species with twiggy branches (not unlike some 
Lycopods in general appearance) bearing pendulous 
snowy-white Lily of the Valley-like bells on slender 
stalks. In that charmingly written book of travel and 
adventure, the ZZiza/layam Journals, Sir JOSEPH 
HOOKER, in describing a (| Night on Mon Lepcha,” 
(a mountain in Nepal) says, *' the Himalayan Heather 
grew abundantly here, affording us good fuel; and 
thick masses of it, with moss (which latter hung in 
great tufts from the bushes) laid on the snow, formed 
my bed: my blankets had not arrived, but there was 
no prospect of a snowstorm." — C, tetragona, a some- 
what similar plant to C. fastigiata and C. hypnoides, 
both natives of arctic Europe, are in cultivation— 
though somewhat rare; the latter is a pigmy moss- 
like shrub with red tinted blossoms. C. fastigiata is 
now in flower at Kew, 


EARLY FLOWERING CLEMATIS IN POTS.— 
While it is difficult to name a group of plants so well 
adapted for culture in pots for greenhouse decoration 
as the charming varieties of the early flowering 
Clematis, Mr. C. NoBLE, of Bagshot, had at the 
Royal Horticultural Society and Royal Botanic 
Society's meetings last week, itisat the same time 
a matter for surprise that so few gardeners grow them 
in this way. One seldom sees a good Clematis in a 
pot except at a flower show, and then only in- 
frequently. The fine summer flowering varieties have 
found their way into most gardens, large and small; 
and are used in various ways with great success : the 
spring flowering varieties win their way much more 
slowly and partially, though of so valuable a character. 
The plants shown by Mr. C. NOBLE made very pretty 
specimens, and they were well bloomed: the fine 
flowers well coloured and in all cases decidedly striking. 
It is not difficult to cultivate these Clematises in pots ; 
they root strongly and grow freely : all they require 
is guidance and encouragement from the gardener; 
such as good food in the way of soil and water, and 
the necessary training. Perhaps it is the great 
wealth of spring flowering greenhouse plants that 
keeps the early flowering Clematis in the background ; 
and people will sometimes expend a good deal of labour 
over subjects not nearly so successful in their results 
or satisfying in character as the Clematis. The lead- 
ing varieties shown by Mr. NOBLE included some 
fine new forms, such as Daniel Deronda, violet- 
purple; Darwin, an exquisite double pale mauve 
variety ; Princess Beatrice, a beautiful pale form ; 
and such others as Lord Henry Lennox, fine mauve ; 
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Albert Victor, Lady Londesborough, Elaine, pale 
mauve, double; Duchess of Albany, white, new; 
Duke of Albany, clear mauve; Amazon, purplish- 
mauve; Mdme. Torriani, light purplish-mauve, very 
fine; Endymion, pale grey; King Arthur, and 
Lord Gifford, mauve-purple. The combination of 
puce and mauve, deepening almost to reddish-purple, 
which is in course of development in some of the 
newer forms raised by Mr. C. NOBLE, makes them 
specially attractive. 

—— HABERLEA RHODOPENSIS. — The natural 
order to which this belongs (Cyrtandracex), though 
supplying our houses with a considerable number of 
beautiful and interesting plants, boasts of but few 
species hardy, or likely to prove hardy, in the climate 
of Britain. The subject of the present note is one of 
these, It isa neat little plant, much resembling in 
general habit the Ramondia pyrenaica, but the 
flowers, instead of being saucer-shaped, are tubular ; 
in colour they are pale purple, with darker spots, the 
throat being suffused with yellow. A figure, drawn 
from a plant flowering at Kew, will appear shortly in 
the Dotanical Magazine. 


BusH APPLE TREES.—We plant beds and 
plantations of Rhododendrons, Roses, &c., but why 
not of bush Apple trees? Mr. BARRON has a plan- 
tation of these at Chiswick that are exceedingly 
beautiful objects now they are in full bloom—quite 
toy trees in respect of size, but singularly attractive 
just now. There are eight rows of several varie- 
ties, twenty trees or so in a line; three lines of 
these are on the Doucin, and five on the Para- 
dise stock. The leading sorts are Lord Suffield, Cel- 
lini Pippin, Cox's Orange Pippin, Small's Admirable, 
which is of a beautiful colour on the exterior of the 
unexpanded bud; Scarlet Nonpareil, Braddick’s 
Nonpareil, Yellow Ingestre, New Hawthornden, and 
Stone's Pippin. These little trees are clothed with 
blossom from base to tip; Cox's Orange Pippin, in 
particular, is flowering very freely indeed this season, 
on trees great and small; and Lord Suffield is laden 
with bloom also. Yellow Ingestre stands out from 
the rest with some distinctness in that the blossom is 
almost white. Such trees as these require to be 
grouped in beds and plantations if used as decorative 
agents, and it may be said of them that they supply 
blossoms in spring and fruit in summer and autumn. 
But it is not a wise course to put such trees in 
shrubberies, unless space can be allowed them so that 
the roots of the shrubs do not run out to and absorb 
the nutriment required for the Apples. Lines of them 
along a mixed border would be a pretty feature with 
a background of shrubbery. By the side of these 
bush trees, which average 2i to 3% feet in height, 
are two rows oflarger ones, 5 to 6 feet in height—all 
Cox's Orange Pippin on the Paradise stock, all full 
of blossom, and charming as natural pictures. If the 
crops of fruit they will, it is hoped, bear by-and-bye 
be at all in proportion to the blossom, then we may 
expect a rare Apple year. 


PEARS SETTING IN THE OPEN AIR.—Has 
it been noticed that the small-blossomed Pears are 
this season setting their fruit better than the larger 
flowered varieties? It is said that it is so, and it is a 
matter fruit cultivators might make observation of. 
Among our many varieties of Pears there are many 
with large and many with small blossoms. Do the 
small flowered varieties set better as a rule than the 
large lowered ones? What do fruit growers say ? 


HIEROCHLOE REDOLENS, — At Kew this 
interesting grass is now in flower. It is a stronger 
grower than H. borealis, one of the rarest of our 
native plants. Though not so ornamental as many 
other grasses, it is worth growing in damp spots of 
the herbaceous border or rockwork. The plant is a 
native of New Zealand, where it is abundant in wet 
places throughout the islands ; also common in Fuegia, 
Tasmania, and the alps of South- West Australia. 


—— BIGNONIA CAPREOLATA VAR. ATROSAN- 
GUINEA.—In the conservatory at Kew this remark- 
able variety of of the Cross Vine has long been one 
of the ornamental climbers. It differs from the type 
inits narrower and longer leaflets, and in its dark red 
purple blossoms. B. capreolata (type) is one of the 
loftiest climbers in the South United States, from 
Virginia and Florida, and westward to the Mississippi, 
where it clothes rocks and trees with its luxuriant 
foliage and orange-yellow flowers, It owes its name 
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FIG. 94.—CORYANTHES MACRANTHA. 
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The central flower has its back turned to the spectator. For references see p. 592, 


middle periods of swelling manure-water once 
a week is useful. Overhead sprinkling or damp- 
ing down and early closing also hastens the 
swelling of the fruit. The moment the Melons 
begin to change colour or show a tendency of 
cracking round the part of the stalks that abuts 
against the fruit a drier regimen should be 


adopted. The Melons, however, must not be 
allowed to lose their leaves till the fruit is ripe, 
or the flavour will be lowered. So soon as the 
Melons give out a suitable aroma the fruit 
should be cut, and finished in a dry room or 
hothouse. Ifthe latter, however, the fruit must 
not be exposed to the sun, or it may be 


scorched, or even short of that have its flavour 
much impaired. 

Some take a second crop from the same 
plants. If clean and healthy this is good 
practice, and it is a singular fact that old plants 
swell and ripen their crops more rapidly than 
young ones ; but the semi-arid atmosphere that 
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were rare, the disease, when accidentally imported, was 
not found to spread. Baron SEEBACH narrates various 
circumstances which had induced him to think that the 
enormous losses from splenic fever on his estate were 
due to the propagation of the disease from the graves 
of dead animals. But what confirmed him in his sus- 
picions was this: a sheep that had died of the disease 
had been buried in the corner of a field on which a crop 
of corn had subsequently been grown, and which the 
following year was sown with Clover. The attention 
of the Baron had been accidentally directed to the place 
at the time ; and one day, in passing, he remarked that 
the Clover had grown with exceptional luxuriance over 
the spot. A few days later he noticed that some one 
had stolen the Clover which grew at that corner of the 
field. The next day, a woman on his property came to 
him weeping, to tell him that her goat had just died, 
and her cow was very ill. The disease was found to be 
splenic fever ; and the woman confessed it was she who 
had stolen the Clover, and given it to the unfortunate 
goat and cow. 

“ But to return to M. PASTEUR and his experiments 
in cultivating the bacillus of this disease, He was not 
the man to allow himself to be foiled by the perversity 
with which this organism insisted, when artificially culti- 
vated, on running to spores. He found that, by main- 
taining his chicken-broth at a temperature of about ıro° 
Fahr., he could prevent spores from being developed, and 
induce the organism to multiply itself by subdivison like 
its congener in fowl-cholera. He found that, when this 
was accomplished, precisely the same results followed 
exposure to the atmosphere as had followed in the other 
case, but with much greater rapidity ; that the organism 
could be tamed ; that a virus could be produced of any 
desired degree of attenuation ; and that, when it was 
sufficiently attenuated, inoculated upon sheep or cattle, 
it gave rise only to trifling constitutional results, but at 
the same time wrought such a change in the system of 
the animal as protected it against subsequent attacks of 
splenic fever just as effectually as was known to be 
the case when an animal recovered from the natural 
disease, 

‘““ The annualloss to France from splenic fever being 
close on a million sterling, the commercial value of this 
discovery was too great to allow it long to remain with- 
out a public test. In May last, at Melun, before a 
number of scientific authorities, fifty sheep were taken, 
twenty-five inoculated with the attenuated or tamed 
organism, and ear-marked, and the others left untouched. 
A fortnight afterwards the whole number were inocu- 
lated withasplenic fever. On the twenty-five previously 
inoculated with the attenuated bacillus no result fol- 
lowed ; as to the others, within fifty hours the whole 
number were dead of splenic fever. A similar public 
test undertaken in July exhibited precisely similar con- 
sequences, Since then many thousands of animals 
have been inoculated with the attenuated virus, and the 
commercial results of the experiment will soon speak for 
themselves. 

“But M. PASTEUR has discovered that not only can 
this bacillus be attenuated, but that by a converse pro- 
cess it can be restored to its original virulence and 
ferocity." 


Space will not allow to give more illustrations 
of the very remarkable results which have 
already arisen from the investigation of these 
minute organisms ; enough has been said to 
show their extreme importance. Again, the facts 
already proved must surely lead to inquiry as to 
the possible erfect of the application of farmyard 
and sewage manures, and may in the end revo- 
lutionise our present practices. 


—— THE PHYLLOXERA CONGRESS AT BORD- 
EAUX.—A writer in the Sazurday Review comments 
on the proceedings of this meeting. "Though terribly 
in earnest and devoid of the junketting and feasting 
that forms so prominent a part in most congresses, it 
yet brought to light nothing that has not been pretty 
well known in this country for some time past, and 
did not touch on the question of most interest to 
English nurserymen—the restrictions on the transit of 
plants. “A very slight study," says the writer in 
the Saturday Review, ‘of the conditions of Vine 
culture in the more valuable vineyards is sufficient to 
reveal the fact that the growth of what may be 
termed high-bred Vines is a singularly artificial 
matter, the conditions of which are most delicately 
balanced. One of the greatest difficulties of Vine 
growing is to determine the particular kind out of the 
immense number known which is suited to the soil 
and physical conditions of a particular locality, and 
it is not unusual to find in the same vineyard a Vine 
which bears abundantly on one side of a road, un- 
productive and all but sterile on the other, Quite 
apart from the Phylloxera much money has been lost 
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by planting Vines without previously ascertaining the 
kinds which are likely to succeed." It is not to be 
wondered that in making choice of the remedies to be 
applied the cultivator should wish to do anything rather 
than interfere with the Vines themselves when their 
produce is a valuable wine. The culture of the Vine 
is possible even in presence of the Phylloxera where 
the soil is of a sandy character, and this may lead to 
the extension of the cultivation in the Landes. The 
American Vines are but little affected by the 
Phylloxera, that is to say, they have greater powers 
of resistance than the Europeau Vines, and hence 
their value as stocks whereon to engraft the finer 
kinds. The produce of American Vines excites dismay 
in the minds of those who have tasted it, else it might 
seem feasible to raise hybrids between the American 
and the European Grapes, which should possess the 
resisting powers of the former. The probable or 
certain deterioration of the flavour would be of the 
less consequence, inasmuch as the great loss at present 
is not in the higher class wines—the luxuries of the 
wealthy—but in the viz du fays of the peasantry, 
in which the question of flavour is not so important. 
Besides, in course of time by repeated experiments 
the evil flavour might be eliminated. All this, how- 
ever requires lengthened time, while immediate action 
is requisite to save the Vines, for as the writer we 
have already cited remarks, ** The Vines of Europe 
have been the insensible growth of centuries of 
development, they are as much products of art asa 
violin. American Vines in the nature of things are 
nearer to their uncivilised state, and one might as 
well place a tom-tom in the hands of a JoAcHIM as 
offer American Vines to the wine-growers of the 
Medoc to replace those they now cultivate,” 


—— ACCOMMODATION FOR GARDENERS.—A sad 
case has occurred at Harefield, Middlesex. Three men, 
it appears, slept in a ** bothy,” the end of which abuts 
on the boiler-shed. The shed had been used for some 
time as a sleeping-room, but some alterations had 
recently been made in the brickwork, allowing the 
escape of fumes from the furnace into the room. One 
man was found dying in the morning of the 7th inst., 
the othef two were in scarcely better plight. An in- 
quest was held, when the medical man stated positively 
that there was no doubt that the cause of death was 
brought about by the fumes of the gas-coke. While 
others had deposed that there was noleakagethe doctor, 
who investigated the matter for himself, declared 
that on removal of the boards **the smell was enough 
to knock a person down." The coroner is reported 
to have said that there was no felonious negligence on 
the part of any one. If he meant that no one wished 
to commit murder, he was doubtless right ; but, that 
under the circumstances narrated, the verdict of **acci- 
dental suffocation ” was not altogether an appropriate 
one, is evident from the statements made at the inquest, 
and that the jury were really of this opinion is obvious 
from the addition they made to the verdict, to the 
effect ** that the place in its present state was not fit 
for human beings to sleep in." To talk of acci- 
dental suffocation after this merely means, we take it, 
that wilful murder was not committed. The sense of 
responsibility of the proprietor and of his head gar- 
dener, who must have been cognisant of the condi- 
tion of the bothy, will, it is to be hoped, be quickened 
by this lamentable occurrence, which will also serve 
to warn thoughtless or reckless persons of the danger 
they incur in sleeping in such places. 


—— HERR WENDLAND. — This gentleman, so 
widely known for his knowledge of Palms, has, we 
learn, removed from Herrenhausen, where he and his 
father before him achieved their reputation, and has 
accepted the post of Garden Inspector of the Botanic 
Garden at Carlsruhe. 


ASPARAGUS DECUMBENS. — The graceful Fern- 
like sprays of many of the species of this genus 
render them very desirable plants for decorative pur- 
poses, and some of them, such as A. plumosus and 
A. consanguineus, are beginning to be duly appre- 
ciated by growers. The present plant, with its deli- 
cately beautiful branches beset with little white blos- 
soms, with recurved perianth segments and orange-red 
anthers, deserves to be more generall met with. 
Nice examples are now blooming at Kew. 


—— FUNGUS FORAY AT Cokp CocH.—The ex- 
perience in Wales was not the same as at Hereford, 
though carried on in the same week. Fungi were 
abundant and many interesting species detected, 


Amongst the most interesting were IIygrophorus fusco- 
albus, with its mucedinous veil ; A. senescens, Datsch.; 
A. lenticularis, of great size ; and on the Morfa of Con- 
way, A. vinosus, Bulliard, which seems to be entirely 
unknown to mycologists. In the great storm A. panto- 
leucus was blown from a tree; Hygrophorus fcetens, 
Phillips, occurs abundantly, as at Hereford. 77. %. 2. 


— — PRESENTATION TO MR. WILLIAM FROST.— 
On the occasion of the meeting of the Maidstone 
Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement Society at Maidstone, 
on the 19th inst., a handsome marble timepiece was 
presented to Mr. WILLIAM FROST, the Secretary of 
the Society (son of Mr. THoMas FnosT, of the 
Bower Nurseries), in view of hisapproaching marriage. 
The presentation was made by Mr. SAMUEL Davis, 
the President of the Gardeners’ Society, and suitably 
acknowledged by Mr. FRosT, 


—— MAIDSTONE CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW.— 
This annual exhibition, which was until the present 
year one of the fixtures of the Maidstone Horticultural 
Society, has this season been taken over by the Maid- 
stone Gardeners’ Society, and will take place under 
their auspices on Wednesday, November 23. A good 
show is anticipated, as Chrysanthemums are generally 
well grown in the neighbourhood of Maidstone. 


FLORAL NOVELTIES FOR 1882. — Among 
the novelties introduced this autumn by Mr. ERNEST 
BENARY, of Erfurt, are a large flowered form of 
Ammobium alatum, the flowers pure white, and 
double the size of the old type—(these characteristics 
should constitute this a very desirable novelty among 
everlastings) ; a deep violet-coloured double Aquilegia 
with variegated foliage—a shade of colour much 
wanted among this useful class of plants; a dwarf 
pure white Marvel of Peru, growing only from 9 to 
IO inches in height ; and a pure white Phlox Drum- 
mondi, having blossoms of large size, and being also 
of a vigorous habit, standing rough weather well. 
There are other novelties, but these appear to be the 
most distinct and promising. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Seldom has there been 
an autumn when such a fiowerless interregnum has 
existed between the going out of the summer and 
autumn bloom and the coming in of the winter Chry- 
santhemum as exists now. A week or two since and 
there was no lack of pretty flowers in the gardens, 
and there was good reason to hope that the late 
autumn would be a pleasant one ; but the frost came 
and destroyed all tender flowers, and next the fierce 
wind played havoc with all hardy ones. The dogs of 
war were for a day let loose amidst our gardens, and 
soon all was destruction and desolation. Gardens 
have rarely looked more miserable than now—leaves 
whipped all over the place, leaving trees and shrubs 
half naked and very wretched, not unlike birds at 
moulting time. The sooner the last leaf has fallen 
the better. The leaves of hardy plants look scorched 
and withered, and the flowers battered out of know- 
ledge. We almost turn from gardens with disgust, 
and wish for a speedy clearance of all the ddris left 
by the storm, and the seared leafage by the frosts, 
that tidyness may once more be in the ascendant. 
Exceedingly welcome, therefore, under these dis- 
tressing circumstances will the winter Chrysanthe- 
mums be, and in a week or two they will be not 
the less gay and pleasing that we have had to 
wait longingly for them. In the open garden only 
the rarest conditions of weather permit them to bloom 
freely and show their charms for any lengthened time. 
A frost or two, or heavy rains, and allis over; they 
have been a year building up their bloom only to be 
the joy of a day, and then disappear forever. Under 
glass, however, no such adverse conditions prevail. 
There, for several weeks, they will exhibit rich hues 
and bold flowers, fresh, bright, and pure, and will so 
far charm us into the belief that summer is not yet 
past, that spring will be with us almost ere we had 
thought winter had come. 


CHINESE PRIMROSES.—The fine stock of 
Primula sinensis we recently mentioned as seen at the 
Swanley Nursery is bringing some fine and varied 
flowers. The plants, we understood, were all 
hybridised, so that something novel was antici- 
pated amongst them. In a box of flowers now 
before us there are some beautiful crimsons, 
magentas, and carmines, with and without the 
yellow central star; there are several good whites, 
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three ; while, after exposure for six or eight months, it 
would not prove fatal in a single instance. But does it 
still retain any active power? and, if so, what relation 
does it manifest to the original disease? In its most 
attenuated form the bacterium gives rise only to trifling 
local symptoms, not at first recognisable as bearing any 
affinity to the deadly fowl-cholera, and consisting of a 
smalllocalslough. But the extraordinary and valuable 
fact discovered by M. PASTEUR is, that the tamed and 
attenuated organism works upon the system a change 
protective against subsequent attacks of fowl-cholera, 
exactly similar to that which had been remarked to be 


enjoyed by fowl that had recovered from the virulent 
form of the disease. 

** What is the theory of the protection which this new 
vaccination affords? I will not enter into the details of 
the theories which have been advanced ; suffice it to say, 
that the world has long been familiar with the fact that 
one occurrence of a certain disease—such as small-pox, 
measles, scarlatina, typhus, &c.—in an individual, effects 
a change in the constitution which, except in very rare 
instances, is protective against any recurrence of the 
same complaint. Recent discoveries prove that in cer- 
tain instances a similar change is effected by diseases not 
identical with those against which they protect. "Thus, 
PASTEUR has found that inoculation with fowl-cholera 
renders at least one class of animals refractory against 
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subsequent inoculation with splenic fever, although the 
organisms which give rise to the two diseases are entirely 
distinct. 

** Here is a curious fact bearing on the point. In Sene- 
gal, the natives are subject to a terrible disease known 
among them as ze/avaz. The disease takes eighteen 
months or two years to run its course. It is attended 
with acute pain, stiffness of thelimbs, glandular abscesses, 
and notably with constant drowsiness, the sleep being 
heavy, and accompanied with terrible dreams. The 
patient preserves his appetite to the last, but often loses 
his reason, and invariably dies, A French missionary in 
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Senegal addressed a communication on the subject to 
M. DÉcLAT, a French physician, and an ardent disciple 
of PASTEUR’S, who, suspecting in the disease a parasitic 
origin, recommeded the missionary to try a treatment 
having for its object the destruction of the organism— 
its probable cause—by the injection into the circulation 
of phenic acid. The experiment was made in several 
cases, notably in one where the patient was in so 
advanced a stage of the disease that the missionary was 
only induced to try the treatment by reflecting that if it 
did no good it could do no possible harm ; and in every 
instance the result was success. The organism was 
killed, and the patient recovered. 

“ Turning now to the Bacillus anthracis, the organ- 
ism gives rise to splenic fever in cattle, M. PASTEUR 
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found that it too could be cultivated in chicken-broth. 
In its case, however, a preliminary difficulty was expe- 
rienced. The class of organisms to which the bacillus 
belongs multiply themselves in two ways—by subdivision 
of their cells into other cells, which rapidly attain 
the dimensions of the standard cells, and, secondly, 
by a process analogous to flowering in the higher 
classes of plants, resulting in the production of 
spores or seeds. So tenacious of life are these spores 
in the case of the bacillus of splenic fever that M, 
PASTEUR has found them in full vitality in pits in which 
oxen and sheep that had died of the disease had been 


buried for ten years. He has proved, too, that when 
thus buried, swallowed by earth-worms in the soil from 
which these derive their nourishment, they are brought 
by them to the surface, and may thus give rise to fresh 
outbreaks of the disease. He found that this was the 
case in an instance where a bullock had been buried in a 
pit over 6 feet deep. His proofs were absolutely con- 
clusive. He placed sheep on the ground, and they took 
the disease. He separated the bacillus-germs from the 
earth by washing it, and, multiplying them by cultiva- 
tion, found that by inoculation they produced the disease. 
He found them especially in the casts brought to the 
surface by earth-worms, and in the contents of their 
digestive organs ; and he found, further, that in districts 
where the soil was of such a nature that earth-worms 
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(Begründet von Eduard Regel.) 


39. Jahrgang. 
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St. Petersburg; Garteninspektor C. Salomon in Würzburg; Gartendirektor A. Siebert 
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Am 1. und 15. jeden Monats erscheint ein Heft mit Textabbildungen 


und je einer Farbendrucktafel. 
Preis halbjährlich 10 Mark. 


Stanhopea Spindleriana Kränzlin. 
(St. oculata X tigrina.) 
Von Dr. Krünzlin -Gr. Lichterfelde. 
Hierzu Tafel 1335. 

Sepala lateralia ovata acuta subobliqua 8 cz; longa, 4 cm lata, basi con- 
nata, dorsale oblongum acutum aequilongum 2,7 cz; latum; tepala ligulata 
acuminata 6 cm longa basi ad 1,5 cm lata marginibus leviter recurvatis undu- 
latis; sepala tepalaque pallide aurantiaca, maculis numerosis purpureis decora. 
Labelli hypochilium tricostatum e basi cuneata dilatatum excavatum antice 
canaliculatum (canali subamplo) intus verrucis numerosissimis filiformibus in- 
structum, cornua mesochilii more St. tigrinae curvata transverse secta elliptica 
acuta; epichilium rhombeum antice sinuatum, dente solido in sinu; epichilium 
pallide aurantiacum maculis 2 purpureis magnis in basi, mesochilium et epi- 
chilium albida basi roseo-punctata; gynostemium labello aequilongum, medio 
geniculatum v. obtuse angulatum, 7 cz; longum, a-medio apicem usque alatum, 
ibique (utraque parte) unidentatum. 

Die Blüte bildet, abgesehen von dem allgemeinen Habitus der Sepalen 
und Tepalen, die bei den Stanhopeen überhaupt wenig variieren, in allen 
Punkten ein Mittelding zwischen beiden Eltern. Die Dimensionen zeigen 
das arithmetische Mittel in Länge und Breite, die Färbung der Sepalen und 
lepalen ist eine Mischfarbe zwischen der einer normalen St. tigrina und 
einer etwas hellen St. oculata. Am Labellum zeigt sich die Bastardnatur in 
anderer, aber ebenfalls charakteristischer Weise; während bei St. oculata das 
Hypochilium, d. h. der basale Teil des Labellum, schmal und überall gleich 
breit ist, während es bei St. tigrina breit und fast quadratisch ist, beginnt 
es bei St. Spindleriana schmal wie bei St. oculata, um sich keilfórmig zu ver- 
breitern, bis es vorn fast die Breite erreicht wie bei St. tigrina. Im Profil 
gesehen gleicht das ganze Labellum dem von tigrina in etwas verkleinerter 
Form. Die Farbe ist dunkel weinrot, am Grunde mit zwei mächtigen pur- 
purnen Flecken nach vorn hin abblassend bis zur Spitze, die fast elfenbein- 
weiss ist. Die Säule ist nicht sehr charakteristisch, etwas mehr gebogen als 
bei St. tigrina und etwas weniger als bei St. oculata. 

Diese erste Stanhopea-Hybride ist ein schönes Resultat mühevoller Ver- 
suche und ein Beweis des Geschickes, mit welchem Herr Obergärtner WEBER 
zu Spindlersfeld seine Lieblinge pflegt. Die Sämlinge waren binnen 4 Jahren 
blühbar. Auf seinen speziellen Wunsch soll die Pflanze den Namen seines Chefs, 
des Herrn Kommerzienrats SPINDLER, führen, eines Mannes, der seinen durch 
Energie und geschäftliche Thätigkeit erworbenen Reichtum fürstlich verwendet. 

Gartenflora 1890. 45 
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bedarf — und dieser wächst bekanntlich von Jahr zu Jahr — in etwas genügt. 
Dass einst Berlin den Bedarf an Maiblumen weit über den Bereich Deutsch. 
lands hinaus decken würde, ahnte in früheren Jahrzehnten kein Mensch, 
und so wenig es mir einfallen wird, Orchideen und Maiblumen ohne weiteres 
in Parallele zu stellen, das wird jeder zugeben, dass, da die Kultur auch 
der scheinbar einfachsten und dankbarsten Pflanze ihren Haken hat — bis- 
weilen deren mehrere erst eine längere Gewóhnung an einen Kulturzweig ein 
Personal heranbildet, welches die Schwierigkeiten bewältigen lernt. — Wir 
haben die Schaufenster der Blumenläden Berlins ohne irgend welche Orchideen 
gesehen und wir haben jetzt kaum eine grössere Firma, die nicht darauf hält, 
zur Zeit der Saison ihre Orchideen im Schaufenster zu haben. Bekannt ist, 
dass mehrere unserer grossen Kultivateure in und bei Berlin mit ihren Resul- 
taten in »hard cash« durchaus zufrieden sind, ebenso bekannt, dass den 
Fürstinnen unserer Dynastie Bouquets von Orchideen überreicht sind, die nie 
und nirgends übertroffen wurden. Das ist auf diesem Gebiet das Resultat 
von wenig mehr als 10 Jahren. Wenn ein Kulturzweig aus dem absoluten 
Nichts sich so aufschwingt, so folgt erstens, dass er in geschickten Händen 
ruht und zweitens, dass er zunächst eine Gegenwart und jedenfalls eine Zu- 
kunft hat. Kommt dann ein Material dazu, für welches die Gelder nicht 
ins Ausland gehen, sondern welches die Intelligenz der Züchter zu der Hóhe 
entwickelt und ihm diesen Wert gegeben hat, so sind alle Faktoren bei 


einander für einen guten soliden Geldverdienst. 
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Landwirtschaftliche Jahrbücher. 
Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Landwirtschaft und Archiv des Kgl. Pr. Landes- Oekonomie- 


Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Presse. 
Redakteur: Dr. Th. Kraus. Jeden Mittwoch und Sonnabend erscheint eine Nummer. 


Jahresbericht über die Fortschritte der Agrikulturchemie. 
Unter Mitwirkung zahlreicher Agrikulturchemiker herausgegeben von Dr. A. Hilger, Professor 
in Erlangen. Neue Folge XI. (Das Jahr 1888.) Preis 23 Mk. 


Journal für Landwirtschaft. 

Im Auftrage des Central-Ausschusses der Kónigl. Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft in Celle heraus- 

gegeben von W. Henneberg, Prof. und Direktor der landw. Versuchsstation zu. Göttingen und 

G. Drechsler, Prof. und Direktor des landw.Instituts zu Göttingen. XXXVIII. Jahrgang. 1890. 
Preis des Jahrgangs von 4 Heften mit 36 —40 Druckbogen 10 Mark. 


Die landwirtschaftlichen Versuchs - Stationen. 
Organ für naturwissenschaftl. Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Landwirtschaft. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Friedrich Nobbe, Professor und Vorstand der Phys.Versuchs-Station zu Tharandt. 


Herausgegeben von dem Kgl. Preuss. Ober-Landeskulturgericht. XX X1. Band. Hefte. Preis 6 Mark. 


heitschrift für Spiritusindustrie. 


Wochenschrift für Brauerei. 
Eigentum des Vereins: Versuchs- und Lehranstalt für Brauerei in Berlin. Herausgegeben 
von Professor Dr. M. Delbrück und Dr. M. Hayduck. VII. Jahrgang 1890. Wöchentlich eine 
Nummer. Preis des Jahrgangs 20 Mark. 
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Zeitschrift für Garten- und Blumenkunde. Begründet von Dr. Eduard Regel, herausgegeben 
von L. Wittmack, Professor in Berlin. XXXIX. Jahrgang 1890. Preis des Jahrgangs von 
24 Heften mit je einer Farbendrucktafel und Textabbildungen 20 Mark. 


Die Weinlaube. 


Wochenschrift für Weinbau und Kellerwirtschaft. Herausgegeben von A. Frhr. von Babo, 
Direktor der Weinbau-Lehranstalt in Klosterneuburg und E. Maeh, Direktor der Lehranstalt 
in San Michele. XXII. Jahrgang 1890. Wöchentlich eine Nummer. Preis des Jahrganges 12 M. 


Forstwissenschaftliches Centralblatt. 
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Dr. Franz Baur, Professor der Forstwissenschaft an der Universität München. XII. Jahrgang. 
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Druck von Gebr. Unger in Berlin, Schönebergerstr. 17a. — 
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for does he not clearly recognise the different signi- 
ficance of disc florets and ray florets? Note again 
the *' ipse "as contrasted with the **foliis," But to turn 
to practical detail, it is worth noting the comparatively 
broad stiff leafy scales outside the ray florets, as they, 
too, are characteristic. 


ASTER SHORTII. — A slender growing species, 
sliphtly hairy, with spreading wiry branches, the 
upper leaves oblong lanceolate, with a very short 
stalk, those on the flowering branches much smaller ; 
the flower-heads numerous, in clusters at the ends of 
the branches; the flower-heads themselves small, 
3 inch across, with a bell-shaped involucre of numer- 
ous tiny oblong green scales, the ray pale blue, the 
disc yellow, 


ASTER LONGIFOLIUS VAR. FORMOSUS, —Of similar 
habit to the last but more robust, glabrous, with 
sessile lanceolateleaves, Flower-heads 2 inch across, 
more densely crowded than in the preceding, and on 
ascending not spreading stalks. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM LACUSTRE, OR MAXIMUM.— 
The tallest and biggest of the Ox-eye Daisies, with 
fleshy lanceolate coarsely toothed leaves and large 
flower-heads 3 inches across on the top of long naked 
stalks. The involucre is broadly cup-shaped, depressed 
at the base, where it joins the dilated end of the 
stalk, and consisting of many rows of closely packed 
broadly lance-shaped green scales, the inner brown 
and membranous at the tips, ray white, disc yellow, 
flat. Note that tne Chrysanthemums are destitute of 
the white silky pappus so characteristic of Asters, and 
indeed of Composites generally and of Pyrethrums 
proper. This point, indeed, serves more or less per- 
ectly to distinguish Pyrethrum from Chrysanthemum. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  ULIGINOSUM, — Having no 
pappus this should not, as it usually is in gardens, be 
called Pyrethrum. The plant is tall, almost shrubby 
in habit, with loose ascending branches covered with 
fine hairs. The leaves are lanceolate, remotely 
toothed with two larger spreading teeth at the base. 
The flower-heads are somewhat panicled at the ends 
of the branches, with flower-heads 3 inches across. 
The involucre broadly is cup-shaped, flat at the base, 
with numerous green scales, the inner brown and 
membranous, ray white, disc raised, yellow. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SPECIOSUM, — Evidently a 
Chrysanthemum, not a Pyrethrum, with pungent, 
Tansy-like odour ; of medium stature, much branched, 
and more or less hoary. The leaves have long stalks ; 
in outline they are broadly ovate, pinnately cut to the 
second degree (bi-pinnatisect), the segments broadish 
oblong. The flower-heads are solitary, on the end of 
erect branches, with a few smallleaves. They measure 
about Ij inch across, and are surrounded by a flat 
involucre of many oblong scales, the innermost mem- 
branous, brown; ray-florets white or flushed with 
rose, disc raised, yellow. 


ANTHEMIS TRIUMFETTI is of similar character to 
the above, but with finer cut leaves, the ultimate seg- 
ments oblong, serrated. The white ray-florets ulti- 
mately turn back, to expose the yellow disc. 


STOKESIA CYANEA.—A most characteristic plant, 
and one of great beauty. It is of dwarf habit, with 
robust stems, glabrous below, flufty above, the upper 
leaves are somewhat fleshy, glabrous, lanceolate, 
toothed near the base, elsewhere entire, with a very 
prominent midrib, and obscure and scanty lateral 
nerves ; moreover, they are studded with translucent 
spots like a Myrtle. The flower-heads are solitary 
or few in number towards the ends of the branches, 
and invested by a large number of bracts, which pass 
in a manner quite delightful to the morphologist 
from /oná fide leaves to comb-like bracts, and: even- 
tually to membranous scales. The flower-heads 
measure 3 inches and more across, and remind one 
somewhat of those of the Globe Artichoke or of a 
great Centaurea, The florets are all violet-blue, 
tubular, with a narrow tube and five linear segments ; 
but in the outer florets the five linear segments are all 
turned to one side and expanded into a broad five- 
toothed strap, simulating that of a true ligulate Com- 
posite, though in truth belonging to quite another 
division. Again, the ray-florets, instead of being 
neuter or female only, as they usually are, are here 
perfectly organised. Here, then, we have a Compo- 
site in process of modification from a regular type to 
one that is irregular, On Darwinian principles, as 
on those of *' division of labour," the botanist of the 
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next epoch should find the Stokesia with the outer 
florets barren, and the ligulate tendency even more 
developed. But apart from transcendental specula- 
tion, the fact remains that it is a most interesting link 
between various groups of this vast order, and, what 
is of more importance still for garden purposes, a 
beautiful plant for the foremost part of the herbaceous 
border. 


HELIANTHUS STRUMOSUS, Hort. Paul (? Linn. 
and Asa Gray).—A tall species, loosely branched, 
with long intervals between the leaves, rough. Upper 
leaves opposite, lanceolate, triply nerved, finely ser- 
rated. — Flower-heads 2% inches across.  Involucre 
broadly bell-shaped, of numerous lanceolate, blackish 
leafy segments. Ray-florets numerous, rich yellow, 
like the yolk of an egg; disc flattish, black. Two 
sharply pointed white scales represent the pappus of 
the disc-florets. This is like H. rigidus. Others of 
the same genus, are H. multiflorus, H. decapeta- 
lus (so called because it has always (?) more than ten 
ray-florets), H. giganteus (so called because for a 
Sunflower it is of modest proportions), H. Maximili- 
anus, with purplish stems—of these and many others 
the characters are not to be given in words, or the 
description would be tedious if it could. ^ Correct 
nomenclature is not easily attained for these plants ; 
the only way is to compare them with the standard 
types at Kew, but even then the characters are so 
altered by cultivation that perplexity is increased 
rather than otherwise. It appears that the wild form 
of the H. multiflorus is not known with certainty, for 
A. Gray says, with a mark of uncertainty, that it 
owes its origin to H. decapetalus. He also at one 
time considered it probable that the Jerusalem Arti- 
choke—H. tuberosus—sprang from H. doronicoides, 
but see Decaisne, in Zlore des Serres, 1891; Asa 
Gray in Gard, Chron, 1877, p. 472. 


ANDRYALA VARIA. — A Hieracium-like plant, of 
I—3 feet in height, densely clothed with soft, woolly 
pubescence, with longish hairs intermixed. Each of 
these hairs is capped by a small globose yellow gland. 
Upper leaves sessile, lanceolate, entire. Flower-heads 
solitary, on long naked stalks, each 14 inch across, 
surrounded by an involucre of numerous green scales. 
Florets all ligulate and yellow. 


GARDOQUIA BETONICOIDES.—A Labiate with stems 
1—2 feet high, covered with grey pubescence. Leaves 
small, stalked, cordate ovate, crenated. Flowers rosy- 
lilac, in terminal dense spike-like clusters. The 
long tubular calyces are divided into five sharp points, 
which as the fruit ripens become of a rich violet- 
purple colour. Is the colour a source of attraction 
to birds or insects to visit the flower, and so secure 
the dispersal of the seeds ? 


DRACOCEPHALUM  ALTAICUM, — A handsome 
shrubby species, with slender branches slightly hairy ; 
leaves small, oblong, tapering to the base, serrate or 
entire. Flowers in spiked whorls towards the end of 
the branches. . Calyx about three quarters of an inch 
long, tubular cylindric, reddish-lilac, with five ovate 
green teeth. Corolla double the length of the calyx, 
pale blue. A desirable plant for the front portion of 
the border or for the rockery. 


VIOLA MUMBYANA.—A pretty Pansy, with ovate 
leaves and deep violet flowers, the lip paler, with 
darker lines. 


ANEMONES are now blooming here (Dublin) by the 
hundred from seed-beds sown in April last; the 
flowers and buds are now very bright, and useful for 
cutting. A JF. B. 


HOUTTUYNIA CORDATA in bloom is perfectly 
hardy here (Dublin) in a dense patch 4 feet across. 
You will not like its ** boiled-snake "-like perfume ; 
still, when unmolested, it is a pretty thing in a damp 
corner. 7. W. B. [We have no experience of boiled 
snakes, but should prefer to look at rather than to 
smell them. Ep.] 


AMORPHA CANESCENS.— This is a highly orna- 
mental and interesting North American leguminous 
plant. Itisa much dwarfer shrub than its congener, 
the False Indigo—Amorpha fruticosa, and is in full 
beauty long after that species has gone out of flower. 
As a hardy autumnal flowering shtub of considerable 
beauty it can safely be recommended for more general 
cultivation, The foliage is white with hoary down, 
the corollas are a bright amethystine-blue, and the 
stamens bright yellow. A good figure recently 
appeared in the Dofanical Magazine. In Gray’s 
Manual it is called the ‘‘ Lead Plant,” from its 
being supposed to indicate the presence of lead ore in 
the soil in which it grows. 
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Tuberous Begonias as Bedding Plants.— 
Having a large stock of last year's seedling Begonias 
I resolved to fill some beds with them in the flower 
garden in the month of May, and the result was 
certainly a great success, inasmuch as I find they 
carry their flowers and bloom more profusely than any 
Pelargoniums do through wet weather, and the reason 
for that is that the Begonia flowers are of a pendent 
habit, while the Pelargonium is not. I have observed 
them after a heavy shower of rain, and invariably 
seen the majority of Pelargoniums stripped of their 
flowers, while I could miss very few flowers of the 
Begonias. In March, 1881, I procured from Messrs. 
Alexander Dickson & Sons, of Newtownards, a 
packet of seeds, which I knew was their own saving 
and of a capital strain. On receiving the seeds I 
prepared some seed-pans, giving them plenty of 
drainage and filled within half an inch of the top of 
the pans with a finely sifted compost of leaf-mould, a 
little loam, and some silver-sand. Smoothing the 
surface with a board, as I always do in sowing small 
seeds, I watered through a fine rose and allowed 
the soil to settle for a couple of hours. When 
I sowed the seeds I gave them no covering 
except a piece of blotting-paper cut the size of the 
pans. I prefer this to glass or anything else, as the 
water soaks through the blotting-paper, and enables a 
person to water them, should the soil become too dry, 
without disturbing the seeds. I placed the seed-pans in 
a mild hotbed, and as soon as the seedlings made their 
appearance I removed the paper, and gradually exposed 
them more and more to the light. As soon as they 
were fit to handle I picked off over460plants into boxes, 
and as soon as they got a little established or filled the 
boxes I potted them off into 4-inch pots, using a com- 
post of two parts good fibry loam, part leaf-mould, 
and one part sharp sand, and shaded a few days from 
the sun. I shifted all from frames to a Pelargonium- 
house that had just been emptied for the season, and 
grew on, giving waterings of liquid manure occasion- 
ally. I had them all in flower in July, when I 
selected the choicest varieties for pot-work the fol- 
lowing season, and the others for bedding. When 
they ripened their bulbs I stored pots and all as they 
were in a dry, warm corner of the house till spring. 
My collection has been anything but expensive, and 
the plants have many times over repaid the trouble 
they gave me. 7. M'Intosh, Killyon Manor, Meat. 


New Pea Duke of Albany.—At many of the 
horticultural shows in this neighbourhood there has 
been a new Pea exhibited by Mr. David Abbott, gar- 
dener to C. H. Firth, Esq., of Riverdale, near Shef- 
field, and named the Duke of Albany. It is the 
result of a cross between Hallamshire Hero and 
Telegraph, and partakes in a large measure of the 
character of the latter parent. It has been considered 
by many whohave seen it tohave much merit, and when 
it finds its way into **the trade" it will not only be 
regarded as a high-class Pea for the table, but it will 
be a formidable opponent in the exhibition tent. The 
pods average about 6 inches in length, are well filled 
with from nine to twelve Peas to each pod, the shells 
are thin, and not mere wind-bags, like so many of our 
large podded Peas. In flavour it is equal to Ne 
Plus Ultra, and it is quite as green when boiled. It 
grows about 6 feet high, and is an abundant cropper. 
R. [The Pea should be sent to Chiswick for trial next 
season. ED.] 


Edinburgh International Fruit Show.— This, 
no doubt, was a very fine show, and much more 
extensive than the so-called international which pre- 
ceded it at Edinburgh some seven years since, but my 
conclusion, like that of many others, is that the quality 
of fruit was superior on that occasion to what was 
shown recently ; this was specially noticeable in the 
premier varieties of Black Hamburgh and Muscat of 
Alexandria Grapes, which, with few exceptions, were 
badly represented. Quantity at the late show seems 
to have been the dominating rule cf award, and 
specially so in the case of the premier collection of 
twelve dishes of fruit, which contained splendid 
bunches of Barbarossa and Trebbiano Grapes in 
competition with grand well finished Muscat of Alex- 
andria, Black Hamburgh, and Madresfield Court. 
The same rule was equally noticeable with the Pines 
—a very fine but quite green Charlotte Rothschild 
was preferred to a finely finished Queen, Regarding 
the number of fruit that each dish should contain, 
here again quantity was considered. Some dishes of 
Peaches were observed to be so huge and artistically 
arranged as to give the idea that a miniature copy of 
Scott's Monument had been aimed at. I referred to 
the schedule of prizes to see if there was in it any 
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renewed with young ones. We will suppose a range 
of vineries about to be renewed with young Vines (it 
matters not whether it be one vinery or twenty, as far 
as the principle is concerned), the Vines are planted 
at the usual distances apart, and at the end of the first 
season there is not the value of a shilling to the good 
to assist in defraying the cost of planting, nor a bunch 
of Grapes if such a thing is asked for. Again, we 
direct attention to the Vines in pots, and suppose that 
a number sufficient to put one between every two of 
the permanent rods is obtained, we shall have some- 
thing that is interesting, something that is useful, and 
something that is profitable, coming forward the first 
season. We are not now treating of early forcing, so 
we expect nearly double the crop from these Vines, 
and we also, by a little management, expect a good 
price for them, or, in case they are required for home 
consumption, they are still more valuable and highly 
appreciated. Any drastic reforms carried out in 
gardens usually entail the loss of a season's crop, and 
if steps can be taken to modify or ameliorate this 
state of things it is better and more satisfactory to all 
concerned. Every private gentleman who is the 
owner of a garden likes to eat his own Grapes, and 
to see them growing. You may make almost any 
change you like in a garden short of cutting down a 
big Oak, or some other favourite tree—in short, a 
gardener is very much what Punch described him 
some time ago—he is master of the garden, *' but not 
exactly a tyrant!" But he must not cut off the 
supply of Grapes, or any portion of the supply, 
without very substantial reasons. Therefore, while 
it may be—and, unfortunately for gardeners, it very 
often is—an absolute necessity to replant vineries with 
young Vines, there seems no sound or valid reason 
why the supply of Grapes should be cut off altogether. 
It is rather an uncommon, not to say an ex- 
ceptional thing, for gardeners to grow a supply 
of late Grapes from Vines in pots. It would, indeed, 
appear as if we accepted as a fact that only such kinds 
as Black Hamburgh and Foster's Seedling are suit- 
able for fruiting in pots—whereas the contrary is in 
reality the case, many of the late varieties of Vines 
being much more prolific when grown in pots than 
when planted out. Foremost among them is Black 
Alicante, which will sustain and finish a crop of from 
six to eight good sized bunches upon a single rod. 
Gros Colmar is scarcely less fruitful, and even Bar- 
barossa, which is a shy bearer, would astonish many 
people who have not tried to fruit it in pots. Treb- 
biano is the best white late variety to fruit in pots, and 
is a heavy bearer. These suggestions— practical, not 
theoretical—are thrown out for the benefit of all whom 
it may concern. We can only remind the practical 
gardener of what he may do in the event of certain 
contingencies. But there is a more numerous class, 
namely, market growers and amateurs, who need 
teaching, and who are ready to act upon a hint. 
Now is the time to obtain a stock of fruiting Vines, or 
at least to make a selection. In the course of a few 
weeks the best Vines of the season will have been 
secured—the early bird catches the early worm. 
W, H. 


(ctia Notes and temings, 


We have now in bloom Cattleya guttata with eight 
and C. guttata Leopoldi with six blooms, on plants 
imported last year ; also, among many others, one of 
the finest forms of Odontoglossum Alexandra that is 
to be met with. The flowers are very large, having 
much light mauve hue all over them. The shape of 
the flower is more in the way of that of the Odonto- 
glossum Pescatorei, having one large round red blotch 
on the upper sepal, and three similar blotches on the 
labellum, the column being very large and dark red 
above; the spike bears fourteen flowers. We have 
also at present in bloom Odontoglossum Phalanopsis 
and gloriosum, this latter a small plant with one 
spike bearing more than forty flowers. Z. Vervaet 
et Cie., Ghent. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  HISTRIONICUM . (AA). f.) 
BELLUM, #, var.—Very fine, indeed! It comes near 
Mr. W. Bull’s typical plant, but all the tints are 
lighter, the yellow very much so. The anterior part 
of the lip is white, not yellow, and there are a few 
very narrow and long chocolate marginal blotches on 
the petals, It is, I believe, unique, and I am greatly 
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obliged to Messrs. Heath & Son, Exotic Nurseries, 
College Road, Cheltenham, for sending it. It is 
quite refreshing to see such an elegant beauty after 
having been bored with innumerable varieties of 
Odontoglossum crispum to be named. 77. G. A'cA£. f. 


HOULLETIA CHRYSANTHA, Linden and André* 
(ig. 73).—This exceedingly handsome and very 
distinct species has just flowered at Kew, and as the 
description and figure of it in Z'ZZ/ustratzon Horticole 
are both very inaccurate, I have thought that a 
correct description and a moderately accurate figure 
might not be out of place here :—Pseudobulbs elongate- 
ovoid or pyriform, 2 inches long, 4 inch thick. Leaf 
solitary ; petiole 3— 5 inches long, terete, light green, 
the lower half concealed by two or three closely 
appressed brown sheaths ; lamina growing to a foot 
in length, and 3% inches in breadth, narrow elliptic, 
acute at apex and base, plicate, light green. 
Peduncle pendulous, 6 inches or more long, 
purple-brown, with a few distant pale greenish 
appressed sheaths, 5 inch long, obtuse at apex, and 
somewhat gibbous on the back. | Raceme 4—5 
flowered, bracts like the sheaths of the peduncle, 
embracing the %3-inch long pedicel of the 
ovary, which is curved, ı% inch long, terete, 
and rough from numerous minute black points 
on a green ground. Flower 1} inch in diameter, 
golden-yellow, spotted on the inside of the sepals 


FIG. 73.—HOULLETIA CHRYSANTHA, 


and petals with blood-red, the base of the lip 
with a blackish-red blotch covering the indistinct 
crest, a few spots in front of it, and seme streaks up 
the front portion of the basal lobes, of a brownish- 
ted. Sepals very concave, obtuse or slightly emar- 
ginate, the dorsal one oblong, the lateral ones elliptic, 
united at base for one-third their length. Petals 
rhombic-obovate, concave. Labellum broad for a 
Houlletia, 3-lobed, the lateral lobes basal, erect, 
8 lines long, 4 lines broad, dolabriform, with an acute 
tooth at the hinder apex, thickened and somewhat 
tubercled in the middle, from whence a strong keel 
runs down to the base ; an indistinct transverse crest 
with a small tubercle in front of it occupies the base 
of the lip, and in front of the base of tbe middle 
lobe is a broad, truncate, erect or slightly incurved 
transverse plate; middle lobe 3$ inch long, flat, 
broadly cuneate at the base, very broadly rounded at 
apex with two curved retrorse processes behind. 
Column pale greenish, rostellum  sigmoid-curved. 
N. E. Brown, Kew. 


ORCHIDS AT CLOVENFORDS. — When at Tweed 
Vineyard the other day I was much struck with 
some Odontoglossums I saw there, coming into 
flower. One, O. Alexandre, had four spikes, all 
branching, and bearing in all 103 flowers ; another of 
the same variety had forty-five flowers on one spike. A 


* Houlletia chrysantha, Linden and André in Z'7Zustration 
Horticole, xviii., p. 138, t. 71. 
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plant of O. Andersonianum had two strong spikes, one 
with twenty-five flowers on it, the other promising to 
be as strong. I never saw so many Odontoglossum 
Alexandra bearing branched spikes in one house 
before. D. A. 


DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM (Roxb.) SULPHURATUM, 
Hook.—An elegant variety. The throat of the lip, in 
lieu of being of the richest orange colour, shows a very 
clear sulphur-yellow, **It is the only plant seen by our 
collector in Upper Burmah," is the remark of 
Messrs. Heath & Son, Exotic Nurseries, College 
Road, Cheltenham, when sending to me a couple 
of giant flowers. 7, G. Kehb, f. 


SALE OF Dn, PATERSON's ORCHIDS,—Over eight 
hundred pounds were realised at the sale of a selec- 
tion from Dr. Paterson's collection of Orchids in 
Edinburgh on the 14th inst, Many of the plants were 
exceedingly fine specimens of their kind, and these 
realised good prices, the buyers coming principally 
from the south of the T weed. 


FLOWERS IN SEASON. 


FROM Messrs. Paul & Son, of Cheshunt, we have 
received a number of cut specimens of hardy perennials 
from their new nursery at Broxbourne, which, as we 
have already had occasion to mention, is to be devoted 
almost exclusively to alpines and hardy perennials. 
The collection before us is rathernumerous, and we can 
only select for comment the most striking without heed 
to their rarity or otherwise ; and grouping them under 
the heads of Composites and Labiates—for it so 
happens that almost all the plants sent belong to one 
or other of these groups. We take the names as we 
find them, as it would be impracticable to verify 
them all in the time at our disposal. Asters of 
the kind commonly known as ** Michaelmas Daisies " 
are naturally the most prominent at this season. 


ASTER PULCHERRIMUS is one of the most robust, 
with purplish hairy stems, the upper leaves sessile, 
lanceolate, finely saw-toothed, dark green, and rough 
especially on the upper surface—an unusual circum- 
stance, as the lower surface is usually the rougher of 
the two, when there is any difference. The flower-heads 
are borne on short stout stalks in the axils of the upper 
leaves ; each measures about 2 inches across, the linear 
ray-florets, being of a light lavender-grey, the disc 
yellow. 


A. AMELLUS VAR, BESSARABICUS,—AÀ tall growing 
robust kind with purplish stems covered with ap- 
pressed bristly hairs, upper leaves sessile, obovate 
lanceolate, tapering at the base, entire, dark green, 
paler beneath, rough on both surfaces, the network 
of veins more open than in some species. The 
flower-heads are solitary, or nearly so, on the tops 
of the stalks, each rather less than 2 inches across, 
of numerous lavender-blue ray-florets surrounding a 
yellow centre. "Virgil, who certainly did not know 
that his description would apply equally well to 
half a hundred other kinds, nevertheless picks out 
the salient characteristics—*‘ Aureus ipse ;” note the 
*'jpse," that is, the florets of the disc—the practical 
working parts of the flower, which he goes on to tell 
us are surrounded with a great number of leaves, 
which are purple like Violets : 


[1] 


. . sed in foliis quze plurima circum 
Funduntur, Viola sublucet purpura nigrae." 


We give our gardener-poet's interpretation :— 


** A flower there is, in meadows oft espied, 
Yclept ‘ Amellus’ round the country side, 
A plant right easy to be found, sithence 
From one small tuft it rears a forest dense. 
'The disc of gold, the countless petal rays 
Of deepest violet shot with purple haze." 
R. D. Blackmore. 


Nobody doubts nowadays that Virgil intended an 
Aster, and we claim him for a botanist because he so 
perfectly describes the ways in which Asters branch— 


““ Namque uno ingentam tollit de cespite silvam ” 
(** From one small tuft it rears a forest dense ; ") 
and then he goes on to tell us— 


'* Asper in ore sapor " 
(** But acrid is the flavour on the tongue ") 


—and so it is: we have just tasted Mr. Paul's speci- 
men, and we can confirm the bard of Mantua on this 
point. Moreover, we claim him for a Darwinian— 
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LL 
Defdreibung einer neuen Pflanze 


aus der 


Orbnung ber Ordibeen. 
Bon 5. $ Link und S. Otto 


A #3 Dg iuilrsdad 
Gynandria Monogynia 
O. n, Orchideae, 
A. foliis quinquenerviis, scapis multiforis, petalis conniventibus, 
Habitat in Brasilia, 


Mit einer eolgrirten Rupferbeilnge. 


Bass radiculis uultis Aliformibus er in caule enascentibus. 


Caulis 2 — 3 ped. longus folus involutus. Folia bifária lanceolata, 
nervis eminentibus quinque aliisque subtilioribus subplicata, 1 — 
2 ped. longa, 3 poll. ad 6 poll. lata basi in vaginam attenuata, 
inferiora minora. Scapus ad basin caulis, 3 — 4 ped. altus nutans. 
Bractea linearis pedicello brevior. Pedicelli denuo flexi cum germine 
hexagono pollicem longi. Cor. resupinata, Petala 5 conniventia lan- 
ceolata, tria latiora, duo angustiora, obtusiuscula poll et 2 lin. 
longa, 5 — 6 lin. lata basi punctis fuscis. Labium magnum cras- 
sum basi gibbum non calcaratum trilobum viride intus flavescens 
stris et punctis fuscis; lobus medius parum prominens rotundatus 
integerimus, lobi laterales magni erecti rotundati repandi. Columna 
(gynostemium Rich) cava acuta, ad basin processibus duobus filifor- 
mibus curvatis fuscis. Anthera inversa seu opercularis loculis latere 
involutis; pollinaria (massae pollinis) duo ceracea pone fissa. Mem- 
brana adnata laminam rosteli cingens caudiculam sistens ad gyni- 


Nerhandlungen. 1, Band. — 32 
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zum penetrans et ibi incrassata retinaculum referens. Rostelli loco 
lamina ovata carnosa, fovea stigmatica (gynizus Rich) intra cavum 
columnae posita. ^ à 

Habitus Anguloae superbae Humboldti (Humb. et Kunth Nov- 
Gen. et spec. T. I. p. 275 t. 93) ita ut speciem affinem credas cum 
descriptio secundum specimen siccum facta sit. 

Diefe febr fonberbare ausgezeichnete Pflanze aus ber natürlichen Orb» 
nung der Orchideen ift in Brafilien einheimifch. Die Wurzel beftebt, mie 
gewöhnlich an diefen Pflanzen, aus diefen Gaferm, deren einige auch oben 
am Stamme bervorfommen, und fid) in bie Erde fenfen. Der Stamm iff 
2 bis 3Fuß bod) von Blättern ganz umbüllt. Die Blätter werden 1 bis 
2 Zuß lang, 3 bis 6 Zoll breit, und nad) unfen verfchmälert, haben fünf 
ftarfe Längsnerven, außerdem aber viele Fleine; bie untern find Fleiner. Der 
Dlücbenfchafe iff länger, und 3 bis 4 Fuß lang, vorn niederhängend, mit 
vielen Blüthen. Unter bem Blürhenftiele ftebt eine längliche Bractee. Der 
Blürhenftiel iff mit dem dünnen fechsfeitigen Sruchtfnoten 1 Zoll lang. Die 
$5[ütbe (tebt£ umgefebrt, nähmlich bie €appe ift nach oben gefebrt, und 
umbülle bie Säule von ber converen Geite. Die fünf Blürbenblär- 
ter find 4 Zoll 2 Linien fang, 5 bis 6 Linien Dreit, die beiden innern 
etwas fehmäler, alle grün," unten braun pumnckirt, Die Lippe ift groß, 
bif, fleifchig, außen grün, innen gelb, mit braunen Streifen und 
Puncten, etwas gemwölbt, aber nicht gefpornt, breigetbeilt, "die beiden 
©eitenlappen gerunder, aber in bie Höhe gebogen, ber mittlere Lappe 
ftebt wenig vor, unb ift gerunbet. Die Säule ift ganz ausgehöhlt, oben 
fpiß, und unten bat fie zwei lange, Frumme, braune, fabenfórmige Fort 
füge. Die Anthere ift umgefehre bedelfórmig; bie Pollenmaffe ift wachg- 
arfig, gmeilappig, mit einer Spalte. Eine Haut gebt von der Pollen: 
maffe herab über die fleifehige Scheibe, darauf bis zur Aushöhlung der 
Marbe, und berbidt fib. Sie ftellt einen Stiel bar. Unter der Ans 
there liege eine eiförmige fleifehige Scheibe, und einmart8 in der Säule 
bie Aushöhlung ber Narbe, aber ohne Flebrige Feuchtigfeit. Bis je&t 
bat die Pflanze noch feinen Samen gefragen. 
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Der botanifche Garten erhielt biefe Pflanze von bem Gärtner Deren 
Beyric im Jahre 1723 aus Brafilien. Sie blühte im Monach Februar 
des folgenden Jahres, und fpäter im Sunius desfelben Jahres, Sie ift 
eine Art von Staudengemwächs; denn der Stamm, aus deffen $Safis der 
Schaft bervorfam, flirbe nach unb nad) ab. Die Vermehrung gefchieht 
durch bie jungen Stämme, melche Teicht Wurzel fchlagen. Sie liebt ebat: 
ten und Feuchtigfeit, und eine Temperatur von 15° bis 18° R., unb ift 
in einem warmen Lohbeete leicht zu ziehen. Die Erdmifchung beftebt aus 
Laub, Baumrinde und Wurzeln, welche leßtere man auf den Grund des 
Topfes fegt. Wahrfcheinlich ift die Pflanze parafitifch. 


Exp ricearko tabuta sé. 


Fig. a. Flos parte inferiore visus, b. flos petalis reflexis ut con- 
spiciatur labium, c. columna, d. columna a latere, e. columna lon- 
gitudinaliter secta, f. membrana retinaculi cum pollinariis, g. eadem 
ab altero latere visa, Ah. anthera a tergo visa, i. anthera visa a latere 


opposito. 


Ertiär ne gsdier 4f. 


Fig. a. Die Blume in natürlicher Lage, b. diefelbe ausgebreiter, c. 

bie Säule, d. diefelbe von der Seite, e. diefelbe längs durchgefchnitten, 
f. bie Pollenmaffe mit der Stielhaut, c. biefelbe von entgegengefe&ter Seite, 
h. bie Anthere, i. biefelbe von entgegengefeßter Seite. 
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transportabeln und eines gemauerten feftftehenden Treibhaufes 
für frühe Treiberei. — 
Nebf B8etdnumngen, Tab, III, 


su der unter No. L, diefes Bandes der Verhandlungen befindlichen Abhandlung des 
Königlichen Geheimen Dber: Hof; Bauraths und Garten: Directors, Herin Schulze, 
zu Sansjouci: | 


been über bie Treibhaus-Gärenerei, befonders Kirfchkreiberei, 


gehörig. 


1. Befchreißung eines transportabeln Kirfch-Treißhaufes nach der 
Zeichnung Tab. IIT, 

Fig. I.  Grunbrif. 

Fig. II. fàngen-SDrofif nach ber Linie ki. 

Fig. II. Duer- Profil nach ber Linie mp, oder ton ber Oft: und 
Weftfeite, auch Anfiche von der Süpfeire, 

Fig. IV. Ein Teeibhausftiel doppelter Größe, mit aufgeftelltem 
Oberfenfter s, welches oberhalb am Rahmen u mit Scharnier-Bändern ange 
fchlagen wird, und mit einer Fleinen Ueberpfälzung auf bas Unterfenfter t 
auffdfágt. Diefes muß an beiden aufrechten Fenfterrahmen - Stücfen mit 
einem Frummen Hafen v verfehen, unb damit über den im Stiel einge 
fehraubten ober eingefchlagenen, einen Fleinen Finger flarfen Stift w 
übergebángt werden, wo dann das Unterfenfter unterhalb auf der Schwelle 

a, eben fo, mie bas Oberfenfter s, zum Cuftgeben, inmenbig ober ausmerm 
; big febr bequem aufgeftelle werden Fann. 

Das oberfte liegende Fenfter x, Fig. V, muß 3 bis 4 Zoll über ben 

Treibhaustabmen z bervorragen, damit bas Warler nicht in die Fuge ein- 
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exhibition of the queen of flowers. The exhibition 
was held in the new corridor. The stands of cut 
blooms were arranged in single file the full length of 
the building, and only separated from each other by 
a few Palms and Ferns. The background was also 
composed of Balsams, Myrtles, Coleus, Ferns, and 
Palms, and there were bouquets of Roses intermixed 
with the plants. The display of cut blooms was 
throughout of great excellence, the flowers being 
fresh and highly coloured, as well as being large, 
and the petals of great substance. The finest blooms 
were of La Duchesse de Morny (rose) Madame 
Charles Wood  (rosy-crimson), Beauty of Wal- 
tham, Victor Verdier (deep rose), and Princess 
Mary of Cambridge (pale pink). The light and 
dark colours were so blended together that the 
effect was charming, and the fragrance delicious. 
Marie Baumann (carmine-crimson) is very telling in 
effect beside Elie Morrell (lilac-rose), and Captain 
Christy (blush), a superb Rose. There were also 
splendid blooms of Duke of Edinburgh (velvet-crim- 
son), Abel Carriére, and the old favourite Général 
Jacqueminot, as briliant as ever. Comtesse de 
Sereneyi, a Rose with a blush centre and beautifully 
cupped, is one of the very best light Roses, and Dr. 
Andry (rosy-crimson) is also very striking. It is diffi- 
cult to name the best out of a collection where all are 
so fine, but still many of the old names given in the 
preceding remarks are conspicuously to the front. 
Others, both old and new, that are especially fine are 
Baroness Rothschild, Alfred K. Williams, Boule de 
Neige (so useful for cutting), La France, Xavier Olibo 
(velvet-crimson), Hippolyte Jamain (rosy-carmine), 
and Mrs. Baker; and of newer sorts, Countess of 
Rosebery, Constantine Tretiakoff (cerise-red), Mdlle. 
Isaac Perier (rose shading to purple), and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. There were also several stands of one 
variety among which nothing looked better than the 
rosy-crimson Madame Charles Wood. Crimson 
Bedder is a free flowerer, bearing half a dozen 
buds round an expanded flower. This variety is 
destined to become very popular, its habit and colour 
being such as will suit the public taste, while its 
profuseness of flowering will soon establish it as a 
favourite everywhere. 


——— THE MARKET PEA CROP.—We have nearly 
got through the green Pea season, having had one of 
the best known for many years. There has been 
ample moisture at the roots to keep the plants grow- 
ing, and as a result the later blooms have podded 
right out, and the produce has been very large. 
Earlier in the season heavy showers induced perhaps 
too much growth, and with a lack of sunshine the 
pods filled slowly, still they filled in time. No one 
makes a fortune out of Peas, because the competition 
with the crop is too keen ; but then it is a profitable 
one, and is not long about. Asa farinaceous product 
also it takes from the soil diverse elements to some 
extent to those needed for roots or for green stuff, so 
that it isnot a costly crop in respect of manuring. 
Seed presents to the large grower usually a costly 
item, and if Londoners will occasionally complain 
that market Peas lack the flavour that is usually 
found in those grown in private gardens they 
must put the fact largely to the account of 
the cost of seed, for wrinkled marrows are always 
dear, and last season, owing to the wetness of the 
late summer, were rendered scarce, and an indifferent 
sample. Large growers, too, are bound to have some 
regard to hardiness, for firm round Peas will always 
endure climatic perversities and damp cold soils 
better than wrinkled Peas will. Of course good 
marrow Peas will always obtain much the better 
price in the market ; but the first heavy cost of seed, 
and the risk, make growers shy of sowing them largely 
or early. The season has been one of special benefit 
to the pickers, who make of the Pea season a good 
harvest, Almost universally the charge of 64. per 
bushel prevails, and when husband and wife, with 
perhaps three or four big children, gather twenty-five 
or more bushels per day, they are doing well, and 
earning far more money than can be obtained in any 
other labouring vocation. 


—— THE PoTATO DISEASE.—A constant succes- 
sion of small showers is, by the promotion given to 
the diffusion of the Peronospora spores in the Potato 
plant, very rapidly bringing about the defoliation of 
early sorts, and with many kinds hardly a green leaf 
is left. With the second early sorts the black spot is 
very abundantly visible, whilst the later kinds, having 
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stout robust growth and vigorous leafage, exhibit 
evidences of the fungus only here and there. Natur- 
ally growers are seeing these disease aspects with 
considerable alarm, and their fears are not allayed by 
the too frequent evidences of the presence of the 
disease in the tubers found on lifting the roots. The 
theories so ably propounded by Mr. JENSEN have 
naturally set intelligent growers thinking, and though 
many have found it too late this year to test his plan 
of protective moulding, yet they have tested it so far as 
to ascertain whether the spots of disease now too evi- 
dent in the tubers bore evidence of external or 
internal attack. Our own experience so far has 
resulted in the finding of the disease spots chiefly 
upon the tubers nearest to the surface, and on the 
upper sides, except in cases where the basin that in- 
evitably exists around the stems earthed-up in the 
customary fashion has facilitated the carrying of the 
water down into the nest of tubers at the base of the 
stems, and there disease has been found in various 
places on the tubers, some small ones being entirely 
affected. With our crops in their present somewhat 
diseased state, the ordinary practice with many growers 
would be to pull the haulm and remove it ; but there 
now follows the danger that the loosening of the 
soil consequent upon the pulling of the tops and the 
inevitable drawing of the tubers nearer the surface is 
calculated to do more harm than good. Disastrous 
results, too, have so often followed upon very early 
lifting and,storing, that it renders Mr. JENSEN'S advice, 
to allow the tubers to remain buried until the fungoid 
spores are no longer active in the air, as of momentous 
importance. It cannot, however, be too clearly 
understood that such advice is intended to apply to 
crops that are moulded as he advises. 


BEGONIA SANDERSONI.— People who have 
any fancy for trained Begonias should lose no time in 
obtaining the above variety, which makes a lovely 
plant for a trellis if properly handled. As in all cases 
of plant growing where the shoots are tied to formal 
trellis work, the last touch is that which is the most 
important. The best cultivation in the world may be 
spoilt in training. To tie the shoots of a plant closely 
down to a balloon trellisis but a poor attempt at the 
artistic. But given a good base—a groundwork—of 
green, and then ailow the shoots to grow naturally 
about 6 inches from the trellis, and a delightful effect 
is obtained, providing, of course, that the foliage is 
healthy and the flowers numerous enough to show off 
the leaves. A grand plant was lately seen at Downes, 
near Crediton, Devonshire, in Colonel BULLER's new 
garden, where plant growing is well carried out by 
Mr. BULL, the gardener. The flowers are a pretty 
shade of pink, and even smaller plants would be use- 
ful in the show-house. 


—— VARIEGATED ACERS AND BLUE DELPHI- 
NIUMS.—The brilliancy of the above plants when 
brought into contact with each other needs only be 
once seen to make a lasting impression upon the 
mind. Hundreds, nay thousands, of the former may 
be seen all over the country, an odd plant perhaps in 
a shrubbery bed or border, or a line of them under the 
shade of taller trees where their true colour is never 
seen at its brightest nor their true loveliness half 
brought out. In Battersea Park there is a bed which 
is quite charming at present, the Maples being inter- 
mixed with blue and purple Delphiniums. Either 
blue or purple goes very well with the variegated 
leaves, but both give greater variety, and probably 
there are no other plants more capable of giving rich 
effects in extensive pleasure grounds than those above 
mentioned. Already we have too many shades of 
green, which are undistinguishable the one from the 
other a few yards off, 


ONLY GOLDEN FEATHER.—It is surprising 
how severely the hand of fashion deals with old 
favourites when the public grow tired, or rather use 
a plant until its presence becomes absolutely offensive. 
A short time back the little Golden Feather was so 
largely used in the public parks and in private gardens 
that everybody seems to have had enough of it, and 
now but comparatively few plants are grown. 
Stroling through Battersea Park one evening lately 
we were attracted by a very showy bed by the walk 
side near to the lake, and hastened to find out the 
cause of the exceptional brightness, when to our sur- 
prise the plant that created the shew turned out to be 
only Golden Feather. There are half circles by the 
margin of the bed, the lines of which are formed of 
Golden Feather, which also enclose bands of the 
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green Mentha, and broad bands of the yellow also 
enclose figures of Alternanthera. There are other 
yellows in the same bed, and many other tints and 
shades of colour, but as yet there is nothing to equal 
the little Golden Feather. 


CRINUMS AND PRANCRATIUMS.—Mr. HART 
cultivates these most chaste, elegant, and highly-per- 
fumed flowers in quantity in the Beaumont Road 
Nursery, Leyton, of whichit may be said there never yet 
was a bouquet made, no matter how choice its materials 
or tasteful its arrangement, but was improved by the 
presence of one or other of these flowers. Of Pan- 
cratiums, the shorter petalled form of P. fragrans is 
the kind grown; they are in comparatively small 
pots, single bulbs in each, kept in brisk heat during 
the growing season, under which treatment the bulbs 
thrive and increase fast. The species of Crinum cul- 
tivated is C. ornatum grandiflorum, which as here 
managed is a remarkably free flowerer, the strongest 
bulbs frequently pushing up two spikes at a time. 
These also are kept in warm quarters with plenty of 
light. One important matter with these plants is, that 
although a considerable quantity may be grown, they 
rarely give too many flowers at once, coming on in 
succession over a length of time. 


DARLINGTONIA CALIFORNICA.—In a cool 
house in the York Nurseries Darlingtonia californica, 
one of the most singular and distinct of all cultivated 
plants, yet so often killed by the mistake of giving it 
warm treatment, is in grand condition; the largest 
pitchers are 21 feet long, and splendidly coloured, the 
whole plant being a picture of robust health. 


—— BOUVARDIAS at the Beaumont Road Nursery, 
Leyton, are being this season tried planted out down 
the middle of a large span-roofed house. "They are old 
plants, 4 to 5 feet high, and are planted so as to form 
a dense thicket, like a wide Quick hedge, in which 
way they keep on bearing a profusion of flowers as full 
as a bed of Verbenas, from which hundreds of trusses 
are daily gathered. The sorts are the old Hogarthii, 
red, and Vreelandii, white ; the soil is peat and loam, 
half and half, with some manure. Where the plants 
are quite free from the worst insects, such as mealy- 
bug and scale, this is evidently a good way of growing 
them; but if at all affected with these pests they 
would quickly become unmanageable, from the diffi- 
culty in getting at them, 


EUROPEAN WEEDS IN NORTH AMERICA.— 
We have often alluded to the rapid spread of European 
weeds not only in North America, but also in extra- 
tropical South America, in Australia and in New Zea- 
land. These weeds of cultivation and domestication 
accompany the emigrant to the most remote regions 
wherever the climate is suitable. "Wherever the same 
cereals and other plants are cultivated, there, sooner 
or later, the weeds are much the same. A writer on 
the same theme in an American contemporary states 
that he well remembers how in Rockford, Illinois, for 
instance, say twenty years ago, the indigenous plants 
ofthe prairie and Oak-opening sprang up on every 
side in close proximity to the beaten paths of busy 
man, and there was no limit to the plants within reach 
of the industrious young botanist. Now they have to 
go miles out into the country for material, and count 
themselves lucky, even then, if the little vestige ofthe 
native flora which last season afforded them a dozen 
specimens has not since been swept away by the 
plough ; while in the central portion of the city 
scarcely a single native species remains to dispute 
possession with street weeds mostly of European 
descent and training. 


—— PURPLE CLEMATIS AND  ÉVERLASTING 
PEAS.—Nothing is better calculated to produce an 
artistic effect than the intermixing of strong con- 
trasting colours when they are suited to the situation. 
Look at those lines of Sweet Peas supported in the 
ordinary way—straight lines with which no one could 
be fascinated even for a moment. They are useful 
as cut flowers, and this isall that can be said for them. 
But in the Clematis (Jackmanni, or any of the hardy 
purples) and white Everlasting Pea we have two 
striking flowers, conspicuous for substance as well as 
colour, and which, if lightly supported, will give a 
most pleasing effect. The large purple flowers of 
light and dark shades overhang or droop over the 
rich white spikes of the Pea, which should be allowed 
to grow naturally, and if these are mixed with a little 
pink, and there is a substantial background of green, 
the effect will be considerably enhanced. 
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Die Anzeige jeder einzelnen Schrift erbitten wir uns auf einem besondern Blatt oder Bogen. An die 
Spitze der Anzeige ersuchen wir Sie den vollstindigen Titel der Schrift, Wohnort und Namen des Verlegers, 
Seitenzahl des Vorworts und des eigentlichen Werkes, Format und, wenn Ihnen derselbe bekannt, den Preis zu 
vermerken. Um Satz und Korrektur zu erleichtern, bitten wir, nur die eine Seite jedes Blattes zu beschreiben, 
sich rechte Deutlichkeit der Schrift, namentlich in den vorkommenden Namen und Zahlen, angelegen sein zu 
lassen und Nuancierungen im Satze so anzudeuten, dals einfach Unterstrichenes gesperrt (Lesebuch — Lesebuch), 
wellenfórmig Unterstrichenes £urszz (Lesebuch = Zeseduch), in beiden Arten Unterstrichenes kursev und gesperrt 

Spa es abs 2 Uia und Z 227 
(Lesebuch = Zesebuch) zu setzen ist. AK Matter 

Ihre Zusendungen ersuchen wir Sie an den Aryfanterzeichneten Gymnasialdirektor Dr. Hermana Kerr 
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Zu adressieren. 


Me 5 enne rn PP 
* Die Redaktion der Zeitschrift für das Gymnasialwesen. 
—H.-Kern. H. J. Müller. 


Das übersandte Exemplar einer Schrift geht nach erfolgter Besprechung (Honorar 24 Mark für den 
gedruckten Bogen) in das Eigentum des Herrn Recensenten über. Kann die Besprechung der betreffenden Schrift 
nicht stattfinden, so wird deren baldige Rücksendung oder, wenn der Adressat das Werk zu behalten wünscht, 
Zahlung des Ladenpreises erbeten. 
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Tag. 8979. 
MAXILLARIA CHRYSANTHA. 
Brazil. 


ORCHIDACEAE [ribe MAXILLARIINAE 
MAXILLARIA, Ruiz & Pavon; Benth. & Hook. f., Gen. Plant. III. 555; Pfitzer 


in Engl. d» Prantl, II. 6. 187 


Maxillaria chrysantha, Barb. Rodriguez, Gem. et Spec. Orchid. Nov. Y. 155 
1877); a M. marginata, Fenzl, quacum comparanda, pseudobulbis minoribus, 
pedunculis foliis multo brevioribus, foliis angustioribus, labii lobo intermedio 
brevi distat 


Herba epiphytica, rhizomate repente cataphyllis duris pallide brunneis demun 


in fibras disintegratis obtecto pseudobulbos 2:5—4 cm. distantes emittente. 
Pseudobulbi oblongi, late suleati, 4 cm. longi, ad 2 em. diametro, basi cata- 
phyllis scariosis lanceolatis acutis paucis suffulti. Folia 2-na ex apice 
pseudobulbi orta ; lamina linearis, acuta, mucronata, basi longe in petiolum 
attenuata, eo incluso ad 25 em. longa, 0:5 em. lata, coriacea, laete viridis ; 
petiolus 2—4 em. longus. Scapi singuli ad pseudobulbi basin orti, graciles, 
erecti vel ascendentes, S—10 cm. longi, pluribracteati ; bracteae inferiores 
imbricatae, circiter 1 em. longae, superiores duplo longiores longitudine sua 
ab inferioribus distantes, omnes a dorso visae lineari-lanceolatae, pallide 
brunneae Flores solitarü, 4—4:5 cm. diametro, pedicello 2:5 cm. longo 
suffulti. Receptaculum gracile, pedicello paulo latius, 2—2'5 em. longum, 
superne atro-rubens Mentum lineare, 4 mm. longum, extra violaceum. 
Sepala subaequalia; summum oblongum, cuspidato-acutum, 20 mm. 
longum, 7—8 mm. latum; lateralia similia, sed paulo asymmetrica, sursum 
magis attenuata, basi lata mento adnata, ad 28 mm. longa, 10—6'5 mm. 
lata; omnia flava. Petala sepalis similia et concoloria, sed breviora et 
angustiora.  Labellum cum basi valde contracta angulo recto mento insidens, 
pro maxima longitudine columnae parallelum et ei aequilongum, alte 
coneavum vel aperte tubulosum, ore 3-lobum, a latere visum oblongum 
latiuseulum, a fronte angustius, explanatum fere quadratum, lobis demplis 
14 mm. longum, 12 mm. latum, intra ad basin pilis 3-cellularibus pubescens, 
eallo mediano lineari apice sub ore truncato munitum, flavum, ad latera 
rubrovel purpureo-lineatum, extra praeter basin multo pallidius; lobi 
laterales breves, perlati, rotundati, violaceo-maculati, intermedius ovato- 
rotundatus, e basi contracta brevissime acutus, erispulus, porrectus, apice 
recurvus, 6 mm. longus, ochreo-flavus, papillosus. Columna subgracilis, 
circiter 14 mm. longa, 2:4 mm. lata, ambitu linearis, levissime curvata, 
rubra vel antice atro-rubra. Anthera subglobosa, rubra vel atro- 
rubra.  Pollinia per paria inaequalia, ambitu  ovato-rotunda, aurea. 
Cogniaux in Mart., Fl. Bras. III. vi. 46 (1904). M. Galeottiana, Regel, Ind. 
Sem. Hort. Petrop. 1856, 19, et in Ann. Sc. Nat. Bot. ser. 4. vi. 575 (1856), 
et in Gartenfl. VI. 87, 1857, et IX. 309, t. 301 (1860) et in Trans. Russ. Hort. 
Soc. 1860, t. 27, non A. Rich. & Gall. M. Regeliana, Cogn. 1. c. 47. 


An epiphyte with a many-rooted slender rootstock 
which is covered with dry leaf-scales and produces, at 
intervals of 2:5 to 4 em., oblong pseudobulbs each of which 
bears at the top a pair of more or less leathery acute 
grass-like leaves, measuring about 25 cm. by 0:5 cm. 


The affinity of M. chrysantha lies with a number of 
species ranging from Brazil to the Andes of Colombia. 
It is an epiphyte growing on trees and rocks in the 
southern part of Minas Geraés, on the Rio Sapucahy, the 
Rio Claro and in the Serra de Caldas. Barbosa Rodriguez 
records two varieties, var. curtifolia and var. macro- 
bulbosa, whose characters are well expressed in the names, 
but apparently of little diagnostic importance. At 
Glasnevin M. chrysantha is grown in the intermediate 
house, where, Mr. Besant writes, it thrives satisfactorily 
in the usual compost, without requiring any special 
treatment. There is also a specimen of it at Kew which 
was received from Glasnevin in 1903. It is rather more 
robust than the one figured here and has leaves up to 
40 em. by 9 em. M. chrysantha flowers freely and the 
sweet-scented flowers hold out long. O.5. 


Fig. 1, a whole plant, 1 nat. size; 2, a pseudobulb with leaves, nat. size ; 
3, à flowering scape, nat. size ; 4, lip and column, x 2; 5, lip, flattened out, X 2; 
6, hairs from the base of the lip, x 130; 7, column in front view, X2; 8, pollinia, 


x 6. 


The flowers are borne singly on slender scapes which 
spring from the base of the pseudobulbs and are much 
shorter than the leaves. They measure 4 to 4^5 cm. 
across the widely spreading lateral sepals and are yellow 
with small violet blotehes on the very short lateral lobes 
of the lip and fine red lines on the inside of the concave 
portion of the lip whose more ochre-coloured middle lobe 
stands out at a right-angle with the tip recurved. 

DisTrRIBUTION.— Brazil; Minas Geraés, in forests. 

We are indebted for this plant to Sir Frederick Moore, 
late Keeper of the Royal Botanie Gardens at Glasnevin, 
Dublin, where it has been in cultivation under the name 
of M. Galeottiana for many years, having been purchased 
from Messrs. Sanders in 1891, but its earlier history is 
obscure. There is no doubt that it is the M. Galeottiana 
of Regel, described in the Seed Catalogue of the Botanie 
Garden of Petersburg for 1856 and said to have been 
received from Galeotti from Brazil. Cogniaux included 
it subsequently in his elaboration of the Orchidaceae in 
Martius, Flora Brasiliensis, and changed its name into 
M. Regeliana as the name M. Galeottiana had already 
been given to a different Mexican plant by A. Richard and 
Galeotti in 1845. He knew the plant only from Regel's 
description and contented himself with placing it next 
to M. chrysantha, a species proposed by Barbosa Rodriguez 
in 1877. Regel’s original statement, that his M. 
Galeottiana had been received from Brazil, contained an 
evident mistake, as Galeotti was not in Brazil, but in 
Mexico and the question was, whether the error was in 
the name of the contributor or of the country of origin. 
Regel himself became evidently aware of the mistake, 
for in the issue of the Gartenflora of 1857 he indicated 
Mexico as the home of the species, without, however, 
referring to his earlier statement. But as there is no 
evidence of our plant having been found in Mexico, nor 
of any other species nearly related to it, whilst its identity 
with the Brasilian M. chrysantha is as certain as com- 
parison with Barbosa Rodriguez's description and original 
drawing, of which there is a copy at Kew, can make it, 
we must assume that the original error was in ascribing 
it to Galeotti as the contributor. 


8949. 
MANILLARIA FLETCHERIANA. 
Pera. 


ÖRCHIDACEAE. Tribe MAXILLARIINAE 


MAXILLARIA, Ruiz & Pavon; Benth. & Hook. f., Gen. Plant. III. 555; Pfizer 
in Engl. & Prantl, Nat. Pflanzenf. I1. 6, 187 


Maxillaria Fletcheriana, Rolfe in Gard. Chron. LIII. 258 (1913) et in Kew 

ull. 1914, 213; affinis M. grandiflorae, Lindl., sed scapis robustis grandi- 

hraeteatis, floris colore, mento longe producto, labii forma et papillarum indumen- 
to distincta. 

'seudobulbi e rhizomate circiter 6 mm. crasso cataphyllis brunneis arcte obtecto 
orti, 2.5 mm. distantes, ovoideo-oblongi i, subcompressi, 3-5 cm. longi. Folia 
2 ad pseudobulbi cuiusque basin, l ex eius apice ortum; lamina lineari- 
oblonga, breviter vel vix acuta, basi in petiolum sensim attenuata, ad 
24 em. longa, 4-5.5 cm. lata, subcoriacea, laete viridis; petiolus ad 5 em. 
longus; vagina valde compressa, petiolum aequans vel longior. Scapt e 
basi pseudobulborum orti, l-flori, robusti, erecti, leviter undulato- flexuosi, 
25-35 em. alti, multi-bracteati ; bracteae inferne arcte imbricatae, sursum 
inerescentes, superne earum longitudine distantes, spathiformes, compressae, 
oblique lanceolatae, summae ad 7 cm. longae, pallide virides vel margines 
versus lutescentes. Flores speciosi; alabastra e latere sublunata, 5-6 em. 
longa, cornu superiore crasso. Mentum lineare, 3 cm. longum, facie flaves- 
cens, tenuiter rubro-striolatum. Receptaculum cum pedicello brevi 5.5 em. 

longum. Sepala alba vel leviter flavido suffusa imprimis basin versus, facie 
tenuiter purpureo-lineata, summum ovatum, acutum, ad 4.5 cm. longum 
et 2.5 cm. latum, lateralia similia, sed basi antice longe descendentia et ibi 
mento adnata. Petala oblique ovato-lanceolata, in galeam conniventia, 
apicibus recurvis, 3.5-4 cm. longa, alba, facie eximie purpureo-lineata. 
Labellum ultra medium mento incumbente et cum eo quasi pharetram 
referens, superne apertum, explanatum, obovato-oblongum, 4.75 em. longum, 
ad 3 em. latum, papilloso-pruinosum, papillis 1-cellularibus globosis, supra 
medium callo carnoso e medio orto obovato lato fere 1 cm. longo munitum, 
supra eum ita plicatum ut 3-lobum esse videatur, lobo intermedio late 
cordato 1.2 em. longo 1.8 em. lato iterum 3-lobulato, lobulis lateralibus crispis, 
centrali partim ita reflexo ut 4-dentatum fiat, luteum, ad utrumque latus 
valide purpureo-lineatum vel facie diffuse purpureum, Y'lobis supra aureis. 
Columna. crassissima, 1.2 cm. longa, pallida. Anthera subglobosa, pallide 

rubescenti-flava. Pollinia per paria inaequalia, clavata, longiora ad 6 mm. 

longa, aurea. 


A densely tufted herb of the habit of M. grandıflora, 
but more robust in all its parts and up to 40 cm. high, 
with ovoid-oblong somewhat compressed pseudo-bulbs 
each of which produces 2 leaves from the base and 1 from 
the top. The leaf-blades which are linear-oblong and 
shortlv pointed pass veia me the petiole and 
measure up to over 20 cm. by 5-5.5 cm. The 1-flowered 
scapes rise singly from the Votos "of the pseudo-bulbs ; 
they are erect, but slightly wavy and about as tall as the 


Of this plant there is, in the Kew collection, an excellent, 
partly coloured drawing by Lehmann which differs from 
M. Fletcheriana mainly i in the absence of the purple lines 
on the sepals and in some other, apparently insignificant, 
details. The name, M. Schroederiana, has never been 
published and need not be considered. M. grandis, on 
the other hand, was described by Reichenbach. The 
description being of the most meagre, and there being no 
specimen at Kew, I asked Dr. Zahlbruckner for a tracing 
of the original in the Reichenbach collection at Vienna, 
and he supplied me very courteously with a copy of 
Reichenbach's own sketch and analyses of the plant. 
From these it is evident that Lehmann's plant from the 
Rio Pastaza is not the M. grandis of Reichenbach. 
Whether it is only a colour variation of M. Fletcheriana 
itis too early to say. However, as the colour patterns of 
the maxillarias of the grandiflora-group have so far been 
found constant in cultivation, it seems more probable 
that Lehmann's and  Forget's plants are slightly 
differentiated, but genetically fixed members of that 
group which extends through the Andes from Northern 
Colombia to near the Bolivian frontier. Messrs. Sanders 
inform me that the exact locality where Forget 
collected the plant is not ascertainable, but that it was 
“in Southern Peru on the borders of Bolivia, or just 
inside the Bolivian boundary." 

The inflorescence which, together with some analyses, 
is represented in the present plate was kindly com- 
municated by Sir Frederick Moore, when still Keeper of 
the Royal Botanie Gardens at Glasnevin. He also 
supplied the photograph from which the habit-figure 
was drawn. Sir Frederick had the plant from Messrs. 
Sander & Sons who introduced it originally. They 
flowered it in their establishment at St. Albans in April, 
1913, and exhibited it at one of the Royal Horticultural 
shows when Mr. Rolfe named it after the Rev. J. C. B. 
Fletcher of Nundham Vicarage, Chichester, the well- 
known orchid grower. It is undoubtedly one of the 
finest species of. “the genus, quite equal to M. grandıflora 
in the robustness and size of the flowers, but perhaps 
inferior in colouring as it lacks the exquisitely pure 
whiteness of the sepals and petals of the latter. At 


leaves and they bear numerous bracts, imbricate below, 
but distant by their own length (up to over 6 cm.) higher 
up; these bracts are much compressed, keeled, lanceo- 
late, sharply pointed and pale green with yellowish or 
whitish margins. The flower-buds are crescent-shaped 


with the upper horn stouter and measure just before they 
open 5.5 em. from point to point. When completely 
unfolded, the sepals are creamy white, or the lateral, 
vellow at the base with fine purple lines on the face ; 
the upper is ovate and acute, measuring 4.5 cm. by 2.5 
cm., the lateral are similar, but are produced downwards 
to join the chin which is 3 cm. long. The petals arch 
over the column in the form of a helmet ; they are white 
with well marked purple lines, recurved at their tips and 
3.5-4 em. long. The lip is ineumbent on the chin for 
more than half its length, forming with it a laterally 
open quiver, then opens out and bends forward with a 
very crisp and somewhat fleshy margin ; when flattened 
out it is obovate-oblong, 4.75 em. long and 3 em. wide; 
on the outside it is yellow with deep red stripes right and 
left, on the inside it is more diffusely purple with a 
delicate bloom due to the presence of minute globose 
papillae, whilst the front is bright yellow; the latter is 
so folded that it appears 3-lobed, the middle lobe, which 
is very broad and heart-shaped being slightly lobed again 
and toothed with the margin reflexed between the teeth ; 
half way down the throat of the quiver rises a fleshy 
broad obovate callus with a smooth flat surface. "The 
column, anthers and pollinia are about as they are in 
M. grandiflora. 
DrsTRIBUTION.—Southern Peru, Forget. 


This is à handsome species with large flowers of a 
distinetive colouring. The late Mr. Rolfe compared it 
originally with M. grandiflora and M. Sanderiana, but 
subsequently he placed it next to M. Huebschw. Its 
affinity, however, lies clearly with the first species and 
also, though more remotely, with M. Lehmann and 
M. molitor. It approaches even more closely to a plant 
collected by Lehmann on the Rio Pastaza below Banos 
in eastern Ecuador and written up by him as M. Schroe- 
deriana, and in a later writing, as M. grandis, Reichb. f. 


Glasnevin the plant is being treated as a stove plant and 
grown at the cool end of the intermediate house in a 
compost of fibrous peat and sphagnum. 

In the differential diagnosis T have referred to the 
papilae of the lip. These are unicellular and globose 
in M. Fletcheriana giving the surface a ''pruinose" 
appearance, whereas in JM. grandiflora and other species, 
especially M. Lehmannii and M. molitor they are many- 
celled and form a yellow fur which, by the breaking up 
of the papillae into cells, is converted into a powdc Ty 
mass resembling an accumulation of pollen. Janse 
has studied this phenomenon in JM. Lehmann and 
Porsch in other species of Maxillaria, and they have 
found that the pa} pillae contain abundant starch and act 
evidently as a bait for insects who, ang the flowers 
to feed on the papillae, incidentally effect pollination. 
This function is apparently in abeyance in M. Fleteheriana 
as the papillae are reduced to a single cell and destitute 
of starch. 
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Fig. 1, part of a clump of a flowering plant, 1 nat. size; 2, flowering scape, 
nat. size; 3, flower with petals and sepals removed, nat. size ; 4, lip from above, 
flattened out, nat. size; 5, column with anther, nat. size; 6, anther, X 3; 
7, same with the anther-cap removed, showing the pollinia, x 3. 
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and ripens well, and bears an average crop, frequently 
fruiting on one and two-year-old plants. What I 
wish to observe is, the time it takes to get growers 
to take up an Apple for market. I have observed 
and taken a keen interest in the fruit that comes 
into Birmingham market during a period of at least 
a quarter of a century, and observe that to-day the 
same kinds of Apples and Pears find their way 
thither (foreign excepted). The Apples are Devon- 
shire Quarrenden, Wyken Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
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would buy it in preference to the American fruit? 
but they never have the chance here. A good 
average cropper which fruits when young, and good 
all round, is Lane's Prince Albert, the most prolific 
Apple I have ever seen or heard of, and a grand late 
Apple. I know trees that have never missed bearing 
for twenty consecutive years, sometimes very heavily, 
others light, as this year. It will keep sound till 
June; in fact, I have a few at this moment sound. 
This variety frequently bears on maidens, Wishing 
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Fic. 60,—MAXILLARIA VENUSTA. 


Ribston Pippin, Flanders Pippin, Souring, and 
after Christmas the Claygate Pearmain and Court 
Pendu Plat, and just now and then a few Lord 
Suffields, &c., sent in by gardeners and nurserymen. 
All excellent sorts, although many that do not bear 
til they are eight or ten years planted, such as 
Wyken, Ribston or Blenheim. I have never seen in 
our market one pot of red Astrachan, Cox’s Orange, 
or Lane’s Prince Albert Apples; and yet the first- 
named variety bears early and well, and is the most 
suitable and would be a saleable and profitable early 
Apple. Of Cox’s Orange, there are numbers of people 
who know this Apple to be one of the best, ard 


to be brief, I only mention a few sorts, What I see 
and contend for is, that there is a good market and 
a large demand in the town for good English-grown 
Apples. So many physicians and doctors now re- 
commend them to be eaten for different complaints, 
that buyers would prefer English-grown if they could 
get them. We want Cox's Orange to compete 
against Newtown Pippin, but our growers have stood 
still while tlie Americans and Canadians have gone 
&head for the eye-colouring as well as the palate. 
An incident occurred last year which I do not 
remember to have done so before. Most purchasers 
are taken by the colour, and so it is that the best 
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of all foreign Apples, Newtown Pippin, frequently 
made less per barrel than the commoner but red- 
skinned varieties, as Baldwin and others, We also 
have plenty of Apples brilliant in colour and of fine 
quality, and a suitable climate, but there are many 
things yet to be done before we can dispense with 
the American, Canadian, and other fruits. An im- 
portant item is the winter storage. Why could 
not our immense cider orchards be grafted with fine 
varieties? I enclose you a fruit of red Astrachan I 
picked from under some small trees in our nursery 
fourteen days ago five miles from Birmingham. John 
Pope, 
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Tur accompanying illustration (fig. 60) shows a 
very curious union of two flowers of this beautiful 
species, The specimen was sent to us by Mr. 
MceArthur, of Maida Vale. Union of two or more 
flowers, or “ synanthy,” as botanists term it, is of 
course a very common cccurrence; but the flower 
before us is peculiar in two ways—first, that the union 
has taken place between two flowers, one above 
the other in the same vertical plane, insteadzof 
laterally as is commonly the case; and next, 
that all the parts of both flowers are present in 
their usual state. Usually when the flowers are 
united by their sides, some of the parts are squeezed 
out of existence, and the number of parts therefore 
is diminished. 

In the plan ss shows the position of the bracts ; 
Ss, represent sepals; p, petals; r, lips, within each of 
which is the column. 


THE NEW CELERY-CULTURE.* 
HOW TO GROW FINE CROPS 
WITHOUT BANKING. 


Starting the plants.— For early Celery, seed of 
White Plume or Golden Self-blanching is sown in 
February in flats 24 inches deep, containing about 
2 inches of loam. The surface of the latter is 
packed down, the seed is sown, pressed into the soil, 
and covered with about an eighth of an iach of 
loam. It is then watered, and the flats are piled on 
top of each other to keep the soil moist. In about 
six days they are taken down, watered, and piled up 
again, to remain until the seed begins to sprout, 
which one may expect in from ten days to two 
weeks, The flats are then spread out so that the 
sprouting seed can get the sun and air. At this 
time great care is necessary to keep the sprouting 
seed from drying up. Two hours under glass in the 
hot sun may destroy the plants, and yet sun and air are 
just what they need to make them stocky and 
vigorous. 

When the plants are about 1 or 14 inches high, 
prick them out into flats filled with good rich loam 
2 or 3 inches deep, or set in the garden if the 
weather is suitable, from 24 to 3 inches apart. 
Great care must be taken at all times to give the 
plants water enough to prevent them from wilting. 
When they are from 2 to 3 inches high, I scatter 
&bout two tablespoonfuls of Stockbridge Celery- 
fertiliser on every 75 or 100 plants. Scatter the 
fertiliser on the plants when the foliage is dry ; then 
brush it off with & broom or the hand. 

Preparing the ground.—Soil should be well en- 
riched for Celery-growing. A crop of Celery cannot 
be injured by too much manure, provided it gets 
plenty of water also. Plough the manure under, or, 
in a garden, spade the ground, carefully turning all 
the manure under. Then scatter about 1500 lb. of 
Celery-fertiliser to every acre, harrow and rake the 
ground level. If the soil is a light loam, roll it with 
a heavy roller; a board will serve for firming a 
small patch. Raking the ground smooth saves 
much labour. If the ground is level and well 
pulverised, you can run the knives of the wheel-hoe 


* Condensed from pamphlet The New Celery Culture, 
published by the Rural Publishing Company, New York city. 
Price, 2) cents. 
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very near the plants, save much hand-weeding, and 
the hoe can be run much faster. 

For all kinds of vegetables — Beets, Carrots, 
Onions, &c,—a thorough raking, which pulverises 
and levels the ground, not only saves labour but also 
increases the product. A wheel-hoe cannot be 
advantageously used if the ground is lumpy, stony, 
or uneven. In the farming of the near future the 
wheel-hoe is destined to become a very important 
implement. 

Setting the plants.—Mark off the ground in rows 
7 inches apart, and with a dibble or trowel set out 
the plants—from 3 to 6 inches high—7 inches apart, 
straight in the rows. Ifthey are half an inch from a 
straight line, either to the right or left, they are in 
danger of being cut off by the knives of the wheel- 
hoe. Press the ground firmly about the roots. If 
the weather is warm and dry, water well after the 
plants have been set out, giving the ground a good 
soaking to keep them from wilting. 

When the weeds begin to appear, run the wheel- 
hoe through the rows. The knives are too long for 
rows 7 inches apart; cut them off about 5 inches 
from the centre of the hoe. There will then be 
2 inches between the ends of the knives and the 
next row. After you have gone through one way, 
let the crop stand a day or two before going through 
the other way. Four to six days afterwards go 
through again. Use the wheel-hoe frequently, and 
you will be agreeably surprised at the large amount 
of hand-weeding that is avoided, 

When the plants are about half-grown, scatter 
broadcast about 1200 lb. of fertiliser to the acre. 
Do not do this when the foliage is wet. I have 
never discovered any injury from using fertiliser, 
even on tender plants, when the foliage was dry. 

The plants are now so large that the hoe cannot 
be run through them. They cover the ground, 
preventing the weeds from growing, except a few 
that started before the Celery. Now, as you look 
over the field, you can readily realise that the crop 
is very large—126,000 plants on an acre, The soil 
is full of working roots that require a large amount 
of food, and it must be given in & liquid form, hence 
the necessity of giving the plants plenty of water. 
Vegetables drink the food, while animals eat it; 
hence the great importance of giving Celery an 
abundance of water to dissolve its food. "The more 
fertiliser used the larger the growth, and the more 
water required to make the food in the fertiliser 
available. There are 100,000 good plants upon 
an acre, allowing 26,000 for small plants and 
** misses." 

The illustration shown here [not given by us. 
Ep. of the Gardeners Chronicle] is taken from a 
photograph of my field, displaying a crop from which 
I sold Celery at the rate of 10,000 dols, per acre. 
The plants from this crop were set 7 inches apart 
each way. The Celery was very nicely blanched, 
and much cleaner and brighter than any Celery 
banked with earth. It was pronounced the best 
Celery ever seen at that season of the year. One 
plant made a satisfactory bunch which readily sold 
for 1 dol. 25 cents per dozen, or over 10 cents a 
plant. Last season the yield on one twelfth of an 
acre was at the rate of 4000 dols. an acre. It was 
sold to commission merchants in Providence, R. I., 
for 1 dol. a dozen ; a few dozens were sold in the 
market for 1 dol. 25 cents each. 

Blanching Celery.—'Three or four weeks after the 
1200 Ib. of Celery-manure before mentioned had 
been applied, about 1300 lb. more were used. The 
Celery at this time was growing and blanching 
rapidly. In the new Celery-culture there is no 
back-breaking labour in banking up. The working 
roots are not cut off to secure earth to bank it up, 
thereby checking the growth. No rheumatic pains 
are caused by getting down on one's knees to press 
the earth about the plants. No worms eat the 
glossy surface of the stalks, making them rusty and 
unsaleable. The growth is very rapid, consequently 
the crop is tender, solid, and brittle; there are 
but very few spongy plants. Watering or irrigating 
is the all-important work, and about all that is 
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necessary at this stage of growth. The natural rain- 
fall cannot be depended on to give sufficient 
moisture to grow such a large crop. 

Celery to be “good” must be pleasing to the eye 
as well as pleasing to the taste. The bunches ought 
to be uniform in size, the plants washed clean and 
well trimmed. By adopting the new method of 
growing Celery—that is, planting it 7 inches apart — 
the foliage is so thick that beneath it the air is moist 
and the shade dark, causing the Celery to blanch 
well, especially the easily-blanching varieties. All 
Celery not blanched before it is.time to secure it 
from frost is packed in pits. "These are dug from 
18 inches to 2 feet deep (according to the size of the 
plants), and about 6 feet wide. "The earth thrown 
out is banked on each side, forming a wall 1l foot 
deep, and making the pit from 24 to 3 feet deep. 
The Celery is dug up with a little dirt adhering to the 
roots, carried to the pits and closely packed. Posts 
are placed where needed to stretch stringers upon, 
to support the covering of boards, Be sure the 
covering is strong enough to hold up from 3 to 8 
inches of soil. Leave a board loose every 15 feet, so 
that it can be taken off to give air or to reach the 
Celery when wanted. Cover this board with coarse 
manure so that it may be removed, and the Celery 
taken out when the ground is frozen. 

This pit answers very well for keeping Celery up 
to Thanksgiving or Christmas. One acre of Celery 
well grown by this new method will require about 
one-tenth of an acre of storage room. Very few 
farmers have this in their cellars or root-houses. 
Make the pits a foot higher on one side, so that the 
water may run off. Do not store your Celery in pita 
or cellars when wet, I have stored Celery in pits as 
green as it could be, and taken it out in February 
and March well blanched. The pits are dug in the 
field near the Celery, so that the latter can be easily 
stored when dug. My soil is a sandy loam, so there 
is no danger of water getting into the pits. This 
high, dry, sandy soil is considered poor soil for 
Celery, but my experience has taught me that 
nearly all ground can be made good by a judicious 
use of water and plant food. Let me advise all 
those who contemplate growing Celery on an 
extensive scale not to do it by this new method 
without experience, but to try a small piece first. 

Cost of an acre.—The expenses of growing and 
marketing 1 acre of Celery by the new method are 
as follows :— 


1 Ib. seed vis 

10 eords manure ... 

Spreading ... 

Ploughing ... m 

Raking and rolling 

126,000 plants 

Planting ... s 

Hoeing and weeding 

2 tons fertiliser 

Sowing fertiliser . 

Cleaning and marketing - 
Storing a portion of the crop ... - 
Cost of water and labour in watering 


Total ... CT $689 50 

With experience some of these expenses can be 
reduced.  Barn-yard manure in this vicinity is 
worth from 3 dols. to 4 dols. per cord. The cost of 
growing 126,000 plants, in hotbeds or greenhouses, 
for early Celery, would amount to more than 1 dol. per 
1000 ; but part of the plants were grown in the field at 
a cost of 50 cents per 1000. The cleaning and mar- 
keting would cost about 120 dols. if the Celery is 
sold to commission-merchants and marketed from 
the field before it is stored. The water used was 
from the city supply, running through a 4-inch 
meter, conducted through pipes in and through the 
field, to which was attached & hose at frequent 
intervals. The water supply was very unsatisfactory 
and insufficient, especially in dry, warm weather 
when the Celery was large. 

Marketing the crop.—The question, “ How did you 
market such a large crop of Celery?” has been 
often asked, and it is a very important question, 
judging from the large number of inquiries received, 
In places where the crop had grown rankly and 
rapidly it was ready for market in August, Two 
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large tubs, made by sawing a hogshead into halves, 
were taken to the field to hold water for washing 
the Celery. A man went along the rows digging up 
the plants with a spading-fork in his right hand, 
pulling them out with his left, and shaking the dirt 
from the roots by striking them against the handle 
of the fork. The plants were then stripped of 
wilted stalks and carried to the washing-tubs. 

No knife was used on the Golden Self-bianching 
variety. The roots were left on, and the plants 
were washed with a brush-broom in one tub and 
rinsed in the other, then placed on a table, where 
they were bunched and packed in water-tight boxes 
or crates, enough water being poured into the boxes 
to cover the roots. Celery marketed in this way 
will keep good one week in warm summer weather. 
Commission-merchants can then ship to hotels 
and stores throughout the country. This is the 
greatest improvement ever made in marketing early 
Celery. 

These crates are highly praised by all who use 
them. They are made to hold two or two-and-a-half 
dozen roots each. If the market is dull and part of 
the load is unsold, it can be left at some place or 
brought home and offered for sale the next day with 
a clear conscience, for it will be as good as the Celery 
taken up twenty-four hours later. 

The increase in the consumption of Celery during 
the last few years has been so great that growers 
have not kept up with the demand. Last month 
(February) Celery was selling in Boston for 4 dols. 
per dozen. Three or four years ago but small 
quantities were sold before Thanksgiving. Now 
large quantities are sold in August, September, and 
October. To keep Celery brittle, solid, and saleable, 
these water-tight crates are indispensable during the 
warm summer weather. On Thursdays I have sold 
sixty or ninety dozen Celery roots to commission-mer- 
chants, they selling them on Fridays and Saturdays 
to markets and stores. The markets kept some of 
Celery till Tuesday and Wednesday of the next 
week, and this in summer with the thermometer up 
to 60? and 80°. Early Ceiery cannot be marketed 
successfully without these crates. A few buyers 
will object at first to having the roots left on, but 
after they see the advantages of the system they will 
not buy Celery in any other form. They find they 
can deliver it to consumers fresh and solid with the 
roots on. When Celery is grown and marketed in 
this way, three men can take up and prepare about 
100 dozen in a day. Robert Niven. 


CONIFER NOTES. 


Prorkssor BAYLEY DBarrovn obligingly sends us 
from the Pinetum of Keillour, Perthshire, a series of 
specimens of Abies balsamea, showing extraordinary 
variations in the shape, size, and colour of the cones, 
the degree to which the bracts protrude, and to a 
less degree in the foliage. The Pinetum at Keillour, 
some 6 miles from Methven Castle, was originally 
planted in 1831 by Thomas Bishop for Mr. Smythe. 
Bishop kept a record of his planting, and a history 
of the plantation up to 1847, together with a chart. 
About 200 trees of Abies balsamea were planted, of 
which some thirty now remain, the largest being 
60 feet in height, with a circumference of 51 feet at 
3 feet from the ground. 

In the same Pinetum there is a magnificent Picea 
Menziesii with a stem 14 feet in circumference, and 
some 90 feet in height. Prof. Balfour, to whom we 
are indebted for these particulars, hopes later on to - 
make a more extended examination of this remark- 
&ble Pinetum, one of the first formed in Scotland. 

Abies Veitchü, — Mr. Croucher sends us from 
Ochtertyre, near Crieff, a cone of this species, the 
first cone of its kind produced in this country so far 
as is known. It differs from the form figured 
in these columns on February 28, 1880, in having 
projecting bracts; but Dr. Mayr tells us that 
in Japan there is much variation in this re- 
spect. The tree at Ochtertyre, whence our cone. 
was taken, is 25 feet 6 inches high. We shall 
have another occasion of alluding to this species, 
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rosa sinensis var, Lucien Linden, with the double 
flowers of a red colour banded and striped with white. 
We shall note these plants again under the heading 
of ** Plant Portraits." The general editorship is con- 
fided to M, RopiGAs—a guarantee of accuracy. 
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much sooner than usual, unless some kind of rule 
regulates market procedure by which things put in 
appearance at certain dates. But if the mild weather 
has proved favourable to the development of market 
garden crops, it has also greatly encouraged the 


—— SPRING ONIONS.—It must be years since 
the large breadths of Spring Onions seen in the big 
market gardens about London looked so forward and 
well as they do at the present time. They have not 
ceased growing all the autumn and winter, and it 
would not be difficult to find many fit for market. 
Should the wintry weather that cannot be much 
longer delayed (if it is to come at all) not be too 
severe, the pulling of these Onions will commence 
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spring, the moving influences of which will soon be 
felt. 


—-—— HAWTHORNS IN FLOWER.—Mr. COOLING, 


of Derby, sends us a spray of Hawthorn with the 


FIG. 21. —TRICHOCENTRUM PFAVII, 


growth of weeds, and that without anything like a 
serious check. So luxuriantly have these flourished 
that hoeing has proved of but little value unless the 
weeds were afterwards picked up by hand. They are 
carted to the manure-heap, or at once buried in the 
ground where rough trenching is carried on. We 
may yet experience very severe weather, but present 
appearances point to the probability that there will 
be an abundance of market garden crops in the 


flowers developed almost up to the opening stage, 
gathered from a tree wholly in this condition growing 
on cold clay ! 


—— MANDRAGORA AUTUMNALIS, — Mr. ELLA- 
COMBE sends us flowers of this curious and interest- 
ing plant which he says has been in flower in his 
garden for the last six weeks. Its dwarf habit, tufted 
foliage, and its groups of light violet funnel-shaped 
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flowers, each of which is more than an inch in diame- 
ter, and raised on a leafless hairy stalk, render it 
very attractive apart from the singular interest at- 
taching to the plant. Unlike M. vernalis, this species 
does not usually produce fruit in this country. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY,—At the meeting to be 
held on Thursday, February 2, at 8 p.M,, the follow- 
ing papers will be read :—1. '' Note on the Medical 
Use of Medicago uncinata; " by OTTO TEPPER. 2. 
** Remarks on Elephant Flukes ;” by Major-General 
BENSON. 3. '' Botanical Sketch in Connection with 
the Geological Features of New South Wales; " 
by ROBERT D. FITZGERALD. 4. ''Observations on 
Animal Intelligence ; " by Orro TErPER, 


FORESTRY DULLETIN,.—Under this title the 
American Census Department has published a series 
of maps of various States of the Union, coloured to 
show the distribution and extent of the principal 
timber trees, together with tables showing the esti- 
mated amount of “ merchantable” timber in each 
county at the end of May, 1881, and the quantity cut 
during the year, The maps are beautifully executed, 
and the ‘““get up,” as in so many of the American 
publications, remarkable for neatness and finish, 
Taking the sheets before us we find that in Texas the 
principal Pines are Pinus australis, P. mitis, and P. 
teda; in Florida, P. australis ; in Alabama and in 
Mississippl, P. mitis and P. australis ; in Minnesota, 
P. Strobus. 


—— FLOWERING OF THE HAZEL.—Finding cat- 
kins and female flowers of the Hazel (Corylus avel- 
lana) fully open on the 20th inst., we were led to 
search for information as to the earliest date at which 
it had been recorded to flower. In the calendar given 
in WHITE’S Selborne, January 3 is given as the earliest 
date, March r1 asthe latest, in the counties of Hamp- 
shire and Sussex respectively. The particular years 
are not mentioned, so that we cannot say anything 
about the character of the particular seasons, but in 
Miss MoLEswonTH's Coóham Journals, edited by 
Miss ORMEROD, we find more precise indications, 
though still very few in number. From these data 
it appears that he average date of flowering of the 
Hazel for seven years, in the county of Surrey, 


was February 8. The earliest date recorded 
by Miss MOLESWORTH was January 30, 1832, 
the latest, February 28, 1830. The winter of 


1831-32, we learn from the same record, was colder 
than the average ; but what is more to the purpose 
is that the autumn of 1831 was specially warm, the 
temperature having been in excess of the average in 
July, August, October, and November. In 1830, on 
the other hand, the temperature of January and 
February was below the average. And still more 
markedly deficient was the temperature of the autumn 
of 1829—]uly, August, September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December ; so that the late-flowering of the 
Hazel in the succeeding spring appears to be well 
accounted for in that particular locality. 


THE PorATO TRADE.—The Times states 
that Potatos are still being shipped from the Clyde 
and some other ports to New York, There must be 
a considerable dearth of Potatos in the United States 
this season, as the following facts will show :—8Scotch 
Regents are sold wholesale in our markets at from 
705. to 80s. a ton, and Champions at about 50s. per 
ton. They are thus delivered free on board ship. 
The freight and the ordinary charges amount to 25;. 
a ton ; but the Customs! dues in landing at New York 
are nearly.25s. a ton. The prices of Champions in 
New York are thus double what they are in our own 
markets, 


—— LIBONIA FLORIBUNDA.— The common prac- 
lice of growing this plant in a small state is probably 
owing to the fact that many people are not aware that 
the older the plant is the better it flowers—at least, 
up to six or seven years old. Young plants grown 
from cuttings in one season, or two-year-old plants, 
require a lot of ripening, and unless they are in the 
hands of a practised plantsman seldom yield more 
than a few flowering points which hardly pay the 
cultivator for his labour. Young plants that are 
planted out in rich compost, or that are over-potted, 
are seldom satisfactory, because the shoots are not 
sufficiently matuiliito yield flowers unless in very 
favourable seasons. But plants from three to six 
years old, grown in pots the year through, will make 
handsome bushes, which will flower at this season and 
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onwards from the tip of the shoot down to the rim o f 
the pot. It is, indeed, a wonder why plant exhi- 
bitors do not take to growing the plant for the spring 
exhibitions, It requires no staking, and a specimen 
from 4 to 5 feet through would be no mean object at 
an exhibition. Those, therefore, who have old plants 
should not throw them away after flowering, but cut 
them down at the proper time, and after they have 
started into growth shake them out, repot, and grow 
on for another season. During the summer and 
autumn the plants should be grown in the full blaze 
of the sun, in order to have the shoots nearly an 
amber colour in the autumn, which is a sure indica- 
tion of subsequent success. 


—— RETIREMENT OF MR. THOMAS MooRE.— 
We have already alluded to this matter, and should 
hardly have done so again were it not for the receipt 
of a letter from Mr. STEVENS, of Trentham, in which 
he recalls the numerous claims which Mr. MOORE has 
on the gratitude and respect of the gardening body— 
not so much for his official services, but for kindly 
disinterested work and generous help which cannot 
be measured by ordinary standards. Our motives 
in not printing Mr. STEVENS' letter in full will 
readily be understood. 


—— Cnocus BoRYI ALBUS.—How cheerful are 
these little Crocus lowers in mid-winter ! A few days 
ago it was a welcome sight to us to meet with this 
rare and pretty species in the York Nurseries, The 
blossoms are creamy-white with an orange-yellow 
throat ; very dwarf. 


—— THE CORRIDOR AT SOUTH BANK, SUR- 
BITON.— The corridor at South Bank, Surbiton, the 
residence of W. F, BRYANT, Esq., is now one of the 
most interesting and attractive departments of that 
neatly kept garden. The arched entrance to the cor- 
ridor gives you the idea that you are approaching a 
grotto, so rustic-like is the workmanship and con- 
struction ofthe walls, which are all faced with cork, 
and planted with Ferns, Begonias, and other suitable 
plants. Projecting pockets with a plant of Curculigo 
recurvata dropped in have a fine effect, as also 
Palms and other fine-foliage plants, which 'occupy 
prominent positions. There are creeping plants 
trailing over the surface of the cork, and Cacti of sorts 
intermixed with dots of the old Begonia Rex, which, 
together with the silver-marked Fern, Pteris argyrea, 
and several of the green Pteris, has a very fpretty 
effect. In the centre of the corridor there is a nice 
group of plants, and the wings of the building on the 
ground floor are tastefully ornamented with groups 
of flowering plants, half-moon shape, which gives the 
interior of the structure a very cheery appearance. 
Taken altogether the enjoyment to be derived 
from such an arrangement is a long way in 
advance of that to be had in the ordinary conser- 
vatory, which, from the very nature of things, is 
formality itself from beginning to end. 


GLAZING. — Whilst the market. growers, 
perhaps the most practical of all plant cultivators, 
have almost universally adopted the practice of 
glazing their houses without top putties, the nursery- 
men have been slower to follow their example. Still 
it is evident that the good results found by the one 
section of plant-growers is telling on the other; 
evidence of this we saw but the other day in the 
nursery of Messrs. FRoMOW & Sons, at Turnham 
Green, a large number of new span-houses devoted to 
the growth of Palms, foliage plants, and various things, 
being glazed entirely without top putties, and the houses 
are found to be most efficient. Small copper brads, 
as less subject to atmospheric action, are found very 
enduring, four being used to secure each of the large 
panes of glass, the upper two brads serving at once to 
fix firmly the glass beneath them and to be also a stay 
tothe pane above. The great point in glazing, to 
get a good grip for the glass, and to prevent drip, is 
to be liberal in the use of putty in bedding the glass 
in. When this is well done, and the surplus putty is 
neatly cleaned off, the glass is securely fixed by means 
of the brads, and a couple of coats of paint given to 
the bars, and well worked into the edges of the glass. 
Drip thus becomes almost an impossibility. When 
repairs are needed—and of course breakages will 
occur—there is little hacking to do. The brads are 
drawn, thebroken glasstaken out, and the bedded putty 
can soon be removed, The replacing the damaged 
with new glass is simple, and soon done. As one 
result of the non-use of top putties moisture does not 
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lie about the edges of the glass. On the other hand, 
when there are top putties the expansion of the glass, 
which is chiefly vertical, in time lifts the putty, and 
thus leaves a very trifling space into which water may 
get, and once there serves it to rot the wood ; still 
worse, being there, when frost comes this is frozen, 
and, expanding, lifts the putty still more, so that it 
soon cracks in all directions, and finally shells 
off in lengths.  Evils of this kind, and especially 
of the accumulation of dirt, is avoided where 
there are no loosened top putties to cause it to 
accumulate. 


THE TRADE IN CuT FLOWERS OF HyA- 
CINTHS, &c.—Mr. J. H. KrELAGE of Haarlem 
writes :—'* Serious complaints have been made by 
members of the English horticultural trade that last 
year, during the flowering period of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and other Dutch bulbous and tuberous rooted 
plants, the English markets were glutted with 
numerous masses of cut flowers of these plants sent 
from Holland, whereby the price of English-grown 
flowers was in many cases so much depreciated that, 
instead of giving any profit, there was a great loss in 
this branch of cultivation. Under these circumstances 
the majority of the Dutch bulb growers and exporters 
have thought it necessary to interfere, and at a meet- 
ing of the General Association for the Promotion of 
Bulb Cultivation at Haarlem (a society which has 
nearly 500 members in twelve different sections) reso- 
lutions have been passed condemning this branch of 
trade, because it is considered to damage largely the 
trade in bulbs. The Society wishes to induce every 
bulb grower or exporter, member or not member of 
the Society, to sign a declaration, in which he under- 
takes :—1. To send out, neither in the interior nor 
abroad, any cut flowers of Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissuses, Anemones, Ranunculuses, or Gladioli, 
except : a, as samples, in cases under 5 kilogrammes ; 
and 2, without charge, for exhibition purposes. 2. 
Neither to sell, nor to give to others, nor to abandon 
to their disposition any such cut flowers as an article 
of trade. The signatures to these declarations will 
be collected through the officers of the sections of the 
Society, 


—— DACTYLIS GLOMERATA VARIEGATA AS AN 
EpGING.—Those who have small gardens and desire 
to have a pretty edging for their walks and an inex- 
pensive one, should use this beautiful variegated grass, 
which looks fresh at all times and is very ornamental, 
As an edging for small flower plots it should be 
popular with cottagers and amateurs who have the 
effect of their gardens much deteriorated by the use 
5f bricks and tile-edgings out of all character with a 
chaste arrangement of flowers. 


—-— Lirk HıstorY OF A CROCUS AND GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE GENUS.—At the 
Linnean Society, Thursday, Jan. 19, Mr. GEORGE 
MAw read a communication on the above subject. The 
author says that every living part of a Crocus is 
annually reproduced, and in one sense there is no 
continuity of life within each organ. The corm tunic 
is the only permanent record of perennial existence, 
and even this in the living state lasts but a year. 
Scattered indiscriminately over the corm surface are 
minute papille, incipient buds on whose ultimate 
growth the future cycle of life depends. The abun- 
dance of roots is directly related to the floriferous 
character of each species. The new corm is as it 
were planted into the substance of its parent, which it 
absorbs. The tunics are homologous with the leaves, 
and their fibrous reticulations resemble the latter, only 
as it were, expanded laterally or with wider meshes. 
Moreover, their ornamental patterns are so varied yet 
withal well marked that a fragment is often sufficient 
to determine a species. The leaves of the majority 
appear with the flower, but in a few autumnal species 
they remain dormant until the ensuingspring. There 
appears to. be two distinct sets of colour cells in the 
segments of the perianth, the inner never exactly 
corresponding with the outer. A few species are 
essentially various in their colouring ; others are per- 
fectly constant, and still others—for example Crocus 
cancellatus— change gradually in tint from east to west, 
namely, is purple in Asia Minor, lilac in Greece, and 
white in Ionian Islands. There are alsocases of mimetic 
variation. The pollen grains, though chiefly spherical, 
nevertheless possess special specific characters— colour, 
size, and ornamentation distinguishing them. The 
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Rodriguezia inconspicua Krzl. 

Bulbis angustis linearibus infra et supra vix attenuatis subcompressis 
ceterum levibus monophyllis, foliis linearibus basi ipsa canaliculatis acu- 
minatis; panieulis a basi fere ramosis leviter fractiflexis folia vix exce- 
dentibus, bracteis ovatis acutis ovaria brevi-pedicellata subi quantibus. 
Sepalo dorsali ovato obtuso, lateralibus ad ?/s totius longitudinis connatis 
acutis labello adpressis; petalis paulum minoribus ligulatis subobliquis 
acutis; labello quam sepala petalaque fere duplo longiore basi profunde 
excavalo, lobis lateralibus erectis rotundatis vix evolutis, lobo intermedio 
cuneato antice retuso emarginato disco lamellis 2 subito abruptis instructo; 
gynostemio brevi supra brachiis 2 brevibus instructo, anthera parva antice 
lato-marginata obtusa polliniis angustis, caudicula lineari tenui inter pol- 
linia in apiculum producta, glandula elongata acuminata caudiculam 
e quante. — Tota planta vix 10 em. alta, flores vix 2 mm. diam. albidi ; 
labellum 3 mm. longum. 

Trichocentrum candidum Lindl. Bot. Reg. 1843 Misc. 18. — Rechb. f. 
Walp. Annal. VI, p. 544. 

Costa-Rica. — Durch Herrn Ad. Tonduz, Leiter des Botanischen Instituts 
in S. José erhalten. 

Blüthe im Sommer 1895 in der an botanisch wertvollen Orchideen 
reichen Sammlung der Madame Barbey-Boissier zu la Pierriére bei Cham- 
bésy. Die Pflanze ist interessant, als ein ganz aus der Art geschlagenes 
Glied einer sonst an gärtnerischen Schönheiten reichen Gattung. Die 
seillichen Zweige des Blütenstandes scheinen sich sehr viel später zu 
entwickeln als die Hauptachse, welche schon sehr vorgeschritten und ab- 
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geblüht war. Die Blüten zeigen alle Merkmale einer typischen Rodriguezia, 
aber alle en miniature, um nicht zu sagen, verkümmert. Auffallend und 
ausser Verhältniss breit ist nur der Vorderrand der Anthere, welcher 
mehr als die Hälfte der ganzen Anthere einnimmt; gross ist auch die stark 
in die Länge gezogene Klebscheibe; wenig entwickelt sind die Seiten- 
arme der Säule. Die ganze Pflanze ist sicherlich keine Schönheit und nur 
als « botanical Orchid » interessant. Wenn der Standort, von welchem 
Herr William Barbey die Pflanze erhielt, richtig sein sollte, so wäre diese 
Art augenblicklich die nórdlichste der Gattung, denn die bisher bekannten 
Rodrigueziaarten stammen alle aus Süd-Amerika. 

Ich trage kein Bedenken, Trichocentrum caudidum als mit dieser Pflanze 
identisch zu erklären. Die Analyse in Lindley’s Herbar zeigt genau die- 
selben Verhältnisse der Lippe samt den Basalschwielen und ebenfalls 
eine weit nach unten verlängerte Anthere. Die Diagnose (die Stelle in 
Walper's Annalen ist eine wörtliche Wiedergabe des Originaltextes) zeigt 
nur 2 kleine Abweichungen : erstens « anthera villosa ». Ich fand, dass 
die Anthere die papillose Oberfläche hatte, welche man unendlich oft bei 
Orchideen findet, wenn man genötigt ist, mit stärkeren Vergrösserungen 
zua rbeiten, wie dies bei kleinen Blüten der Fall ist. Mein Materiel hatle 
ziemlich lange in Alkohol gelegen, und es ist sehr wohl möglich, dass 
besonders zarte Oberhautzellen dadurch stark schrumpfen. Ferner : die 
Säulenflügel erschienen mir nicht ganz so spitz, wie Lindley sie beschreibt 
und zeichnet, aber in der Hauptsache sind sie übereinstimmend. 

Die Gattung Trichocentrum Pöpp. et End. wird durch den Verlust dieser 
Art sehr viel natürlicher. Zu den charakteristischen Merkmalen dieser 
Gattung gehört bekanntlich ein « labellum calcaratum »; es war kein 
glücklicher Einfall Lindley's, diese eine Art unter der Rubrik « calcar nul- 
lum » unter Trichocentrum zu stellen, wo sie bisher als stórend empfun- 
den wurde. Es ist mir deshalb besonders angenehm gewesen, diese Art 
untersuchen und diese Frage erledigen zu kónnen. Die Lindley'sche Pflanze 
soll aus Guatemala stammen, die mir von Herrn Barbey zugesandte aus 
Costa Rica, was wohl keinen Widerspruch enthält. Der Speciesname 
« candidum » konnte nicht beibehalten werden, da es bereits eine Rodri- 
quezia candida Batem. giebt. 


Gross-Lichterfelde bei Berlin, den 20 September 1895. 
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